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Are Credits and Collections Part of 
the Salesman’s Job? 


How 


a Representative Group of Sales and Credit Executives Answer 


That Question in View of Current Conditions 


By E. B. Weiss 


Ye HAT role should the sales- 
man play in credit and col- 
ection work? 

If there has ever been a sales 
1anagement problem that has split 

ide open the ranks of sales ex- 
pcutives, you have it in that ques- 
ion. Ever since selling showed 
igns of becoming a_ specialized 
function, this puzzle has been de- 

ated. And the more specialized 
came selling, the hotter waxed 
he argument. 

But today, a new note has crept 
nto the discussion. This new 
ote is based on a new conception 

f the salesman as one of the most 
expensive employees on the staff 
of most organizations. And that 
onception, in turn, is based on the 
mown fact that few salesmen 
spend more than two or three 
hours daily actually on the job for 
which they are being paid—talking 
to customers and prospects. With 
salesmen spending so little time on 
their main job, the question nat- 
urally arises: Is it economical to 
use any part of that limited and 
costly time for credit and collec- 
tion work? 

It might not be extremely diffi- 
cult to find the correct answer to 
that question, insofar as any indi- 
vidual organization is concerned, if 
it were not true that, simultane- 
ously with its development, an- 
other matter has come up to com- 
plicate the problem. This matter 
is the current business situation 
which, in the case of many organ- 
izations, has made credit and col- 


lecticn work almost as important 
as actual selling work. 

These two factors put this long- 
discussed problem on a distinctly 
new plane. They serve to kill some 
of the old arguments, pro and con; 
similarly, they serve to strengthen 
certain arguments that formerly 
were quite weak. In brief, they 
demand a new hearing for the en- 
tire problem and that is what 
Printers’ INK proposes to provide. 

In other words, we are going to 
spread the entire problem on the 
table for all to examine in the 
light of these latter-day develop- 
ments. And then, having thus 
given this debatable subject a thor- 
ough airing, we are going to give 
the views of a group of sales and 
credit executives on the topic—and 
not only their views, but an ex- 
planation of how they translate 
these views into terms of present- 
day sales management practices. 

* * * 


The arguments of the opposition 
take these various forms: 

1. Selling is selling; credits and 
collections are a totally different 
matter. The two functions simply 
will not mix. 

2. The salesman is a constitu- 
tional optimist—he must be, to 
keep going day in and day out. The 
credit man is a born pessimist—he 
must be, to keep credit losses 
within bounds. Consequently, the 
salesman is a poor judge of what 
constitutes a good credit risk and 
his optimism makes him a poor 
collection agent. 
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3. Because of their friendly re- 
lationships with customers, sales- 
men act as though they were wear- 
ing blue goggles and a_ false 
mustache when asked to do credit 
or collection work. They are 
apologetic, awkward and inexpert. 

4. Salesmen ought to devote all 
their time to selling. To compel 
them to devote part of their stay 
in a town to credit investigations 
or collections detracts materially 
from selling efficiency. 

5. The salesman, who is nat- 
urally interested in having his cus- 
tomers maintain a_ satisfactory 
credit standing, is in a much better 
position to talk to a delinquent cus- 
tomer when he assumes the posi- 
tion of the customer’s friend in 
court. As one sales executive puts 
it: “On rare occasions we ask a 
salesman to talk to a dealer about 
credit matters but when we do, the 
salesman is sent, not to talk to 
the dealer about us, but so that he 
can talk to us about the dealer.” 


This sort of relationship is not 
possible where the delinquent cus- 


tomer knows that the salesman is 
even partially responsible for credit 
matters. 

6. When a salesman is called 
upon to do collecting, it puts him 
in an unfavorable light before his 
customers and causes him to lose 
prestige. If a dispute develops— 
as often happens—the salesman’s 
future contacts may be seriously 
embarrassed. If the customer does 
not like the attitude of the credit 
department, there is always the op- 
portunity for the salesman to cor- 
rect the trouble and re-establish 
amicable relations. But when the 
salesman, himself, is responsible 
for the disrupting of friendly re- 
lations, the door to future business 
is frequently closed. 

7. Few salesmen spend more than 
two or three hours daily face to 
face with customers and prospects. 
Total the salesman’s income and all 
his expenses and then place this 
figure alongside the number of 
hours spent in actual selling work. 
The resulting figure of cost per 
hour of actual selling work ought 
to convince any sales executive that 
there are less expensive ways of 
accomplishing the same credit and 
collection results. 
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So run the arguments of the op- 
position. Those who favor the 
plan marshal some equally con- 
vincing points. Both sides, it should 
be mentioned at this point, realize 
that, as with all matters of sales 
policy, the product and its channels 
of distribution may be the de- 
termining factors. 

The “pros” argue along this line: 

1. Every sale of merchandise on 
credit is a potential loss. The man 
who made the sale must have this 
fact impressed upon him. He must 
be made to realize that a sale is 
not complete until the money is in 
the house and the best way to get 
that point over ‘is to make him a 
part of the credit and collection 
machinery. 

2. The salesman is on_ the 
ground. No other individual in the 
organization can possibly know any 
specific customer as well as the 
salesman who calls on him. Ob- 
viously, the man who is best ac- 
quainted with the customer is the 
man to perform credit and collec- 
tion duties. 

3. The higher the credit standing 
of an account, the better the sales 
possibilities. That puts a sales 
complexion on this matter that 
definitely brings the salesman into 
the picture. 

4. Right along the lines of num- 
ber 3, it is obvious that the sales- 
man is the one individual so situ- 
ated as to help the customer with 
those various problems which, 
when satisfactorily handled, go to 
improve a credit standing. The 
modern salesman is not expected 
to get an order and then dash out 
and on to his next customer. He 
is expected to help the dealer with 
his multifold problems and_ that 
inevitably takes him into credit 
matters. 

5. If a company is large, and can 
afford a force of trained collectors, 
it may be satisfactory to have these 
collectors travel around the country 
cleaning up overdue accounts. The 
expense would be terrific, however, 
and would be warranted only in 
the case of a very large company. 
On the other hand, less expensive 
employees — meaning employees 
whose time does not cost the com- 
pany as much as the cost of travel- 
ing a salesman—would be very 
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MY Sp cmenaeesaeseutn 


Mas. G. M. STEINMETZ—wife of the 
editor of the leading newspaper of Harrisburg (Pa.)—is so 
enthusiastic about Christian Herald in its monthly form we 
quote her letter at length: 


“Please accept my congratulations upon the 
metamorphosis of Christian Herald. It is 
really a marvel of interest, of modern appeal, 
of ‘snappiness’. Withal it has lost no 
spirituality—no atom of helpfulness. My 
young daughter picked it up one day and 
exclaimed, ‘Why, Mother, is this the Chris- 
tian Herald? Isn’t it attractive!’ and that 
from her was high praise. I have noticed my 
young son (a junior in college) reading it 
too—and did that please me! The August 
issue starts right off with a winner, “Gandhi 
Interpreted’; also ‘Let’s Not Be Childish 
Again’ will find warm welcome in many 
hearts - 


Mrs. Steinmetz has colorfully expressed the editorial think- 
ing behind the new Christian Herald. Our new policy is at- 
tracting new readers in ever increasing numbers. And this 
new audience is coming to us without any sacrifice of the 
strong bond of friendship and love’ that has always existed 
between its readers and Christian Herald. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Monthly eee 25¢a Copy 


GRAHAM PATTERSON - - - Vice-President 











J. PAUL MAYNARD - Advertising Manager 
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likely to ruin many a good account 
through inexpert handling. 

6. All assertions that salesmen 
are awkward and generally incom- 
petent in this sort of work are 
really admissions that the execu- 
tives responsible are unable, or un- 
willing, properly to train their men. 
There is nothing particularly dif- 
ficult about credit and collection 
work and salesmen can be trained 
to handle it efficiently just as they 
have been trained to install window 
displays, help dealers with mer- 
chandising matters, etc. 

7. It is no trick to sell goods to 
a dealer whose credit is limited. 
Then, when an order accepted by 
the salesman is turned down by the 
house, or accepted with reserva- 
tions, or cut down, explanations 
must be made all along the line. 
All the ill-will that inevitably ac- 
companies this sort of develop- 
ment may be largely eliminated by 
making the salesman assume more 
responsibility for matters affecting 
credits and collections. 

8. In a well-managed organiza- 
tion, and particularly where the 
sales organization has been prop- 
erly trained, the amount of time 
required for collection work is 
really very small; so small, in fact, 
as scarcely to warrant considera- 
tion from the standpoint of time 
involved. As for the time involved 
in getting credit information, par- 
ticularly on new accounts, this part 
of the job, through home office 
system and suitable field report 
systems, can be made a very simple 
process. 

9. Credit and collection work 
today, because of current condi- 
tions, is almost as important—if 
not equally important—as selling 
work. Consequently, it deserves 
the attention of even the most ex- 
pensive members of the organiza- 
tion—the salesmen. 

~ * 7 

As might be expected, in between 
the two camps there are a large 
number of manufacturers who 
have worked out some sort of 
compromise. Some of these manu- 
facturers expect their salesmen to 
help with credit work only on new 
accounts. Others ask their sales- 


men for credit information only 
when these data seem to be unob- 
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tainable in any other way. Then 
there are some manufacturers who 
enlist their salesmen in actual col- 
lection work only when all other 
methods have failed. 

These various gradations of 
thought and practice are clearly 
brought out in expressions of opin- 
ion and policy which Printers’ 
InK has obtained from a represen- 
tative group of sales executives. 
Starting with the opposition, these 
statements are st nmarized below: 

. 


D. P. Russell, WwW. amsutta Mills: 
Our distribution is such that there 
are but few instances where the 
salesmen can play a part in credit 
and collection work. From my per- 
sonal observation, I do not believe 
the salesman should handle credit 
or collections. It is a simple mat- 
ter to offend a customer where 
credit is involved and if this is 
done by the salesman very fre- 
quently the customer is lost. It is 
my opinion that the sales and 
credit departments are too highly 
specialized for them to encroach 
on each other’s duties. 

Sales manager, electric appliance 
manufacturing company: We keep 
our salesmen informed concerning 
overdue accounts but that is quite 
different from making them re- 
sponsible for credits or collections. 
They get this information about 
delinquent customers because we 
send them copies of all correspon- 
dence between the house and their 
customers. If the customer is lax 
in his payments, the salesman oper- 
ating in that territory should know 
about it. But the salesman should 
have no direct connection with 
credit or collection matters. 

S. M. Kinney, sales manager, 
Hookless Fastener Company: We 
believe it is distinctly in the inter- 
ests of a manufacturer not to mix 
the functions of the credit and the 
sales departments. .There should 
be a close inter-relation between 
the two departments. But, in our 
opinion, salesmen should seldom be 
called upon in credit matters ex- 
cept where peculiar circumstances 
make it imperative. 

We view the credit department 
as a contact department—not 
simply a resident correspondence 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Pertinent Facts in Usable Form 
about your Providence Market 


OW IMPORTANT is this market to me? How much 

are people spending for my kind of product? What 

papers reach my class of prospects? What would be a logical 
disposition of my advertising in this area ? 

These and similar pertinent questions are answered in two 
booklets: ‘Retail Expenditures in the Providence Market” and 
Circulation Survey of Providence Newspapers.” If you haven’t 
copies send for them at once. 


Address Dept. P, Providence Journal Co. 
Providence, R. I. 





Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO 


Boston-NewYork-Chicago San Francisco- Los Angeles - Seattle 
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Advertising 
and Marketing Counsel 


a en Product research, on-the-ground 
study of markets and merchandising, and 
complete advertising service in news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and outdoor 
. . - The J. Walter Thompson Company 
is an organization of more than eleven 
hundred people, located in twenty-five 


offices in the market centers of the world. 


Total population in the areas served by these 
offices—one billion four hundred million 
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ST. LOUIS 
BUENOS AIRES 
BOSTON 
SAO PAULO 
CINCINNATI ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO ALEXANDRIA 
LOS ANGELES PORT ELIZABETH 
oe - 
MONTREAL BOMBAY 
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“Feelers” Tell a Bedtime Story 
in New Mattress Campaign 


How a Copy Angle of Dramatic Strength Came from Observation of a 


Simple Fact about People 


HE “feeler” copy angle in the 

new advertising campaign of 
the Master Bedding Makers of 
America is an example of how a 
simple little observation of people 
may bring forth an _ advertis- 
ing appeal of genuine dramatic 
strength. 

This campaign began recently 
in newspapers in a number of cities 
where there are members of the 
association. In several cities in 
the South and West the program 
will begin later in the fall and the 
total number of cities to be covered 
by the present campaign will be 
twenty. 

The Master Bedding Makers 
group, it should also be men- 
tioned by way of introduction, is 
a somewhat unusual type of co- 
operative association. It is com- 
posed of forty manufacturers, one 
in each of as many cities. They 
make and market a mattress which 
contains a patented spring con- 
struction manufactured by the 
Charles Karr Company, of Hol- 
land, Mich., and they merchandise 
the product under the joint brand 
name of Spring Air. In this cam- 
paign each of the participating 
mattress manufacturers pays 





per cent of the advertising cost in 
his own city and the Karr firm 
pays the other half. 

The advertising objective of this 
new merchandising program is 
simply to interest people in the 
Spring Air mattress to the extent 
that they will ask to see it in the 
retail store. The product, it is felt, 
is its own best salesman and the 
advertising job is principally a 
matter of getting prospects to give 
this salesman a chance to inter- 
view them in terms of its own 
comfort qualities. 

To accomplish this task it was 
felt the advertising should be 
based on a single unit thought 
which would contain a simple, per- 
sonal appeal and at the same time 
be capable of dramatic, attention- 
getting interpretation. This appeal, 
as developed in the campaign, had 
its roots in a simple bit of obser- 
vation made by Charles Karr, head 
of the Karr company. 

Mr. Karr noticed that people, 
when they are tired or nervous or 
in any way uneasy, show it first in 
restless movements of hands and 
feet. These hands and feet move 
about that way because they are 
in search of a position of relaxa- 
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Des Moines 






Is 


the Witwer Grocer Company 
y one of Your lowa Distributors? 






















1 of a The Witwer Grocer Company, with 
PE headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is an 
ost in extensive distributor of advertised food 
firm products. The Witwer organization oper- 
. ates in approximately two-thirds of Iowa, 
ge with branches at Davenport, Dubuque, 
a the Iowa City, Iowa Falls, Marshalltown and 
*xtent . Mason City. 
in_ the The Witwer Grocer Company does not 
_—. operate in Des Moines. However, better 
ily : than one* out of every four families in the 
) give Witwer territory is a subscriber to Tue 
inter- Des Moines Register ann TrisuNe— 
own both week days and Sundays. 
was cone On et eee 
an Advertising in Tut Des Mornes Reais- 
, per- TER AND TRIBUNE promotes sales through- 
, time out Iowa and helps all Iowa jobbers. 
ntion- 
poe, , :; 
— The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
_ head 
“The Newspaper Iowa Depends Upon” 
eople, 
vod od Daily - - 246,757 ] m 
; and Sunday - - 212,244 -—< 
move 
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tion, he reasoned. And that, there- 
fore, must be an important factor 
in the securing of restful sleep. 
Here was a simple, logical key to 
what Tennyson aptly calls “the 
mystery of folded sleep,” a fact 
which would be interesting to 
people and would lead directly into 
a discussion of the easeful re- 
siliency of the Spring Air mat- 
tress. 

The term “feelers” was selected 
as a graphically descriptive noun 
for the hands and feet and “Your 
Feelers Must Relax” became the 
headline of the opening advertise- 
ment and the central thought of 
the whole campaign. 

The drama of the campaign 
rests importantly in photographs 
that by virtue of their sheer sim- 
plicity have telling force. They 
are simply pictures of hands and 
feet in various positions and in 
each advertisement these are 
placed prominently at the top. A 
smaller picture of the product it- 
self appears farther down in the 
advertisements. 

These photographs of hands and 


feet, by the way, presented a 
rather interesting problem in 
themselves. Their very simplicity 


made effective photographs hard 
to obtain. In the first advertise- 
ment, for example, you see a pair 
of hands which seem to reach out 
at you from the page from a black 
background. Hands that make an 
interesting picture like this, it was 
discovered, are hard to find. About 
fifty had to be tried before the re- 
sult was satisfactory. In taking 
the picture a black velvet back- 
ground was used through which 
the hands were thrust. 

Here is an example showing 
how the copy treatment handles 
this feeler idea and weaves it in- 
to the subject of mattresses: 

Your feelers (hands and feet) 
must relax before your body can. 
Start studying your feelers . 
especially when you are on your 
way to sleep. You will notice that 
your hands move about in quest of 
a relaxed position—often finding it 
in some queer turn or angle. Your 
feet will shift from one position to 
another seeking to break nerve ten- 
sion. When you begin to analyze 
this feeler quest for relaxation you 
will realize for yourself that your 
feelers must relax before your body 

can. 
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And then you will have a totally 
new understanding of sleep—because 
you will have discovered for your- 
self that the most important feature 
of sleep is relaxation. And you will 
be interested to know that a mattress 
has been developed to provide 
easily, naturally, such complete re- 
laxation as has never before been 
available. 


The advertisements vary in size 
of space in different cities, being 
adjusted to meet the individual 
local situation. In some centers 
full pages are being used, in others 
six columns by 240 lines or three 
columns by 200 lines. 


Conklin Mann and F. G. Kane 
Join Erwin, Wasey 

Conklin Mann, for the last three years 
head of Conklin Mann, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined the New 
York staff of Erwin, Wasey & Company 
in an executive capacity. Mr. Mann was 
managing editor of Leslie’s Weekly from 
1917 to 1919 and, for two years prior 
to that, was advertising manager of 
Cosmopolitan. After four years with the 
former George Batten Company, Mr. 
Mann and several associates formed 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann, advertising 
agency, which subsequently became 
Conklin Mann, Inc. 

Frank G. Kane has also joined the 
staff of Erwin, Wasey & Company at 
its New York office. Mr. Kane, a former 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Washington, was a member of the 
Erwin, Wasey copy staff in Chicago in 
1928 and more recently had been with 
Advertisers, Inc., and Mac Manus, Inc., 
both of Detroit. 


J. T. DeVries with Pedlar & 
Ryan 

John T. DeVries, formerly with Len- 
nen & Mitchell, Inc., as art director, and 
before that with The H. K. McCann 
Company, has joined Pedlar & Ryan, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
art director. 

Miss Helen C. Sutherland has been 
elected assistant secretary of the Pedlar 
& Ryan agency. 


Willard Battery to Meldrum 
& Fewsmith 


The Willard Storage Battery Company. 
Cleveland, has appointed Meldrum & 
Fewsmith, Cleveland advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Appoint Calkins & Holden 


The Midland Flour Milling Company 
and its subsidiary, Town Crier Food 
Products, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., have 
anpointed Calkins & Holden. Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 
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of the earth and Chicago’ 


family circle! 

The great newspaper recognizes the whole world as its J‘ servi 
source of news. The financial readjustment of Europe 9° Chi 
may open new opportunities, or a commodity boycott in J™SS!0f 
India may shrivel old trade sources—the communities of [Ns 4 
our modern world are economically so interdependent §**°P*S 
that Chicago should hear of it at once—should know today | milie: 
what is happening in Shanghai and Sydney, Berlin and }"° buy 
Buenos Aires. For this reason. The Chicago Daily News has circle. | 
staff correspondents stationed in all the important news |'° "*W 
centers of the earth. And when Europe’s day is done, The for it! 
Daily News brings the full report of events to Chicago | Adv 
—by midday! “Ss =" 

Because Chicago’s interests embrace the whole range |°°WSP4 
of human activities and extend to the ends of the earth, Tod 
The Daily News sets no limits to its sources of news. But day's vi 
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in service and circulation, The Daily News concentrates 
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te on Chicago. Because of the faithful performance of its 
ott in |mission, business Chicago looks upon The Daily 
es of |News as courier and scout, and Chicago’s family circle 
dent accepts it as counselor and guide. More than 400,000 
oday | families, of a type which has the means and inclination 
-and ‘0 buy the things it wants, comprise The Daily News 
shas |circle. It is a circle which, by daily habit, is interested 
news [in news from everywhere—and looks to The Daily News 


The [for it! 
cago Advertisers recognize this by placing more advertis- 


ing in ‘The Daily News than in any other Chicago daily 


ange | ¢wspaper. 
arth, Today’s news and today’s opportunities demand to- 
But [4ay’s voice—in Chicago, that voice is The Daily News! 
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On September 14th, two months before ‘ 
second half taxes were due, 86% of the roam 
$8,137,664 in 1930 taxes for Oklahoma City o- 
and Oklahoma County had been collected. ath 
This is believed to be the highest percentage spons 
ever received. Last year at this time, only have 
75% had been collected. on 
’ ° ° - ove 
Here’s another of the many indicators point- jobbe 
ing to Oklahoma City and its market as an are § 
above-average sales territory. The best place — 
to sell is where people have money, where ae 
people are spending. Oklahoma City and its hear¢ 
market is such a place. hers 
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Are Private Labels Winning Out 
in the Food Field? 


Some Observations Based on an Extended Trip Through Some 
Eastern States 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


UNLESS some miracle happens, 
the time is not far distant 
when many of the well-known na- 
tional food brands may lose the 
choice place they have occupied on 
the dealer’s shelf. Private labels 
will drive some of these nationally 
known food brands under the deal- 
er’s counters or into the back room 
of the merchant’s store. And when 
they reach that far, they might 
just as well be taken out of the 
dealer’s store, for the cost of forc- 
ing sales will come so high that it 
will hardly pay the manufacturer 
to invest his money in advertising 
to compel dealers to stock them. 

Of course, the seriousness of the 
problem varies with different prod- 
ucts, just as the private brand pol- 
icies of the voluntary chains. 

I have recently completed a trip; 
roaming up and down the New 
England States and through New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, talking 
with grocery jobbers who are 
sponsoring voluntary chains. I 
have carried on lengthy discus- 
sions with I. G. A., Nation Wide, 
Clover Farm, and Red & White 
jobbers, as well as with many who 
are sponsoring their own forms of 
voluntary organization. I at- 
tended an I. G. A. sectional con- 
vention at Portland, Maine, and I 
heard J. Frank Grimes and mem- 
hers of his high-powered organ- 
ization preach and teach to ap- 
proximately 1,500 enthusiastic re- 
tail merchants how to sell the 
I. G. A. label in a manner that 
was both convincing and effective. 

I have had grocery jobbers tell 
me that their private label business 
has grown to such proportions that 
they are now considering the ad- 
visability of packing soap and 
cereals under their own labels— 
and most distributors still recog- 
nize that soaps and cereals are, as 
yet, difficult products to introduce 
under the private label. 


They contend that nearly all the 
profit some of these advertised 
products formerly produced has 
disappeared and many of them 
have even lost their value as lead- 
ers. I found a nationally known 
soap manufacturer pleading with 
a group of wholesalers operating 
under the franchise of a nation- 
ally known voluntary organization, 
not to take on a soap deal involv- 
ing an unadvertised soap manufac- 
turer’s products. This unadvertised 
soap was being offered at such an 
attractive price in the form of a 
special deal that the jobbers were 
pooling their orders for several 
cars. The national soap manufac- 
turer was anxious to keep this 
product off the market in the terri- 
tory of these wholesalers and 
promised to play ball with them if 
they would turn the deal down, 
but he was having a hard time, be- 
cause he had steadfastly refused 
to co-operate in the past. 

The jobbers claimed that they 
and their member retailers were 
handling this national advertiser’s 
soap at a loss, and that there was 
no money in meeting the chains’ 
competition on the brand. They 
saw in this unadvertised soap prod- 
uct an opportunity to e up 
some of the profits they lost on 
the national advertiser’s product 
during the recent years. 

I attended a monthly meeting of 
a voluntary group, where the 
chief discussion among the mem- 
bers centered around the introduc- 
tion of a complete line of new 
private label items and the recep- 
tion it met with their customers. 
Tt was interesting to follow each 
speaker and to note particularly 
the pride and enthusiasm they dis- 
played in their success. Jobbers 
told me how they had doubled their 
sales volume and were doing more 
business than ever, because they 
were able to protect the profit of 
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their merchant members through 
their private label brands. 

As I talked with these jobbers 
in the various cities, I realized that 
I was contacting a new type job- 
ber—a man who is thinking in 
terms of merchandising and adver- 
tising. It is a common sight to 
see files of the leading chain-store 
advertisements hanging beside 
their desks for ready reference. 

What is more important, I did 
not see any evidence to indicate 
that the progress which the private 
label has made is but a temporary 
affair. You don’t get that im- 
pression when you listen to the 
wholesalers and retailers. Neither 
do you get it when you talk with 
chains. 


The A & P Private Brands 


The A & P no longer confines 
itself to one private label trade- 
mark. It is no longer the A & P 
label, but Bokar, Red Circle, 8 
O’Clock, Encore, Yukon, Ann 
Page, Sparkle, Quaker Maid, 
Sunnyfield, Grandmother’s and a 
host of others, featured daily in 
newspaper and radio advertising. 
Today these brands are as well 
known to more than five million 
housewives as many of the prod- 
ucts which carry the mark of na- 
tional advertising behind them. 

Returning, however, to the ac- 
tivities of the wholesaler, I find 
that the progressive jobbers have 
finally awakened to the realization 
that to remain in business they 
must change their old methods of 
doing business. They have taken 
more than the proverbial leaf from 
the chain’s and the manufacturer’s 
note book of merchandising ex- 
perience. Many of these whole- 
salers are trying to go the chain 
one better at the price-cutting 
game. They watch every move the 
chain makes in its merchandising 
plans. But for the long profit 
their own private label brands are 
featured and pushed in their ad- 
vertising, and with the co-opera- 
tion of their store members. Their 
basic thought appears to be to 
create sufficient consumer accep- 
tance on their own brands so they 
can be independent and free from 
the influence of the manufacturer’s 
advertised products. 
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The stock argument always ad- 
vanced by those who do not have 
much faith in the future of the 
private brand is that introducing 
the private label through advertis- 
ing is a costly procedure—not 
within the financial means of the 
wholesaler. It is argued that it 
costs the wholesaler much more to 
develop consumer acceptance for 
his private label than it does to 
handle the nationally advertised 
brand, even though the margin of 
profit is much less. An analysis of 
the experiences of private label 
jobbers, however, does not disclose 
that the procedure is as costly as 
we are led to believe. 

First, with but one or two ex- 
ceptions, the jobber is not in 
terested ‘in developing consumer 
demand for his produc. on a na- 
tional scale. His radius of opera- 
tion is limited to from twenty t 
seventy-five miles in the thickl) 
settled areas of the country. In 
New England, his sphere of in 
fluence may reach from 200,000 to 
1,000,000 people, depending only on 
how large his store membership is 
If he controls 200 or more stores 
within his radius he is reaching a 
tremendous buying power. 

Newspaper advertising outside 
of the metropolitan cities is not a 
costly expenditure and when pro 
rated among from fifty to 200 or 
more retailers the cost. becomes 
insignificant, as we shall see. The 
assessment per retailer for his 
share Of the advertising may vary 
from 25 cents to $1.50 per week, 
depending on the number of mem- 
bers participating and the amount 
of newspaper space used each 
week. A well-organized voluntary 
maintains a definite and continuous 
advertising schedule, and will use 
on an average of 800 lines of 
newspaper space at least once a 
week. Through this co-operative 
advertising, each member store is 
placed on a par with big chains 

Some of the voluntaries, of 
course, such as the Frankfort Gro- 
cery Company and the Quaker 
City Wholesale Grocery Company, 
of Philadelphia, do not tax their 
members for the newspaper adver- 
tising. They have a definite ad- 
vertising budget and the revenue 
is apportioned from a part of the 
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nembership dues and the advertis- 
ng allowance which they receive 
rom some manufacturers. 

The minimum weekly sales vol- 
ime of a merchant member of a 
oluntary is approximately $800. 
Of course, many will do from 
$1,200 to $1,500 per week. Some 
do a business as high as $3,000 and 
more per week. But taking the 
$800, it can readily be seen that the 
advertising assessment as pro-rated 
er member is a small fraction of 
| per cent on the total sales. 


A New Type Wholesaler 


Just as the chain gradually 
learned to use the power of ad- 
vertising, and through its force 
developed its business to enormous 
proportions, so is this new type 
wholesaler learning to use adver- 
tising. That is one of the reasons 
why this type of wholesaler has 
faith in the future growth of his 
private brand. This new selling 
impetus is bound to present an en- 
tirely new picture in the distribu- 
tion of foods within the next ten 
years. The new type wholesaler 
has become a student of merchan- 
dising, and he is building a new 
type retail merchant. The prog- 
ress is slow but it is steady. 

There are voluntaries today that 
absolutely contro! the entire oper- 
ating policy of this new type of 
retail merchant. One of the best 
examples is the Unity Stores of 


Philadelphia, sponsored by the 
Frankfort Wholesale Grocery 
Company. The merchant who 


wishes to become a Unity member 
must not only spend a minimum 
£ $300 for remodeling his store, 
but he must give 100 per cent co- 
yperation in his buying and his 
selling. 

The better organized voluntaries 
ire so elated with the success they 
have achieved so far, that they are 
confident they can establish con- 
sumer acceptance for their own 
brands and hold it. They are now 
devoting considerable time in 
studying various products and 
sources of supply, solely for the 
purpose of transferring many of 
them under their own label. I 
know one group of jobbers whose 
ambition it is to pack corn flakes 
under their own private label. 
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One nationally known cereal man- 
ufacturer who has sensed the trend 
of the a label is already sup- 
plying his advertised product to a 
group of jobbers under their own 
labels at $.0114 less per package 
than he receives for his advertised 
brand. 

When discussing the private 
label the question of quality is 
always raised. This can be dis- 
missed because the jobber who is 
investing his money in advertising 
to bring customers to his member 
stores to ask for his specific brand 
realizes the importance of quality. 

I know that only recently one of 
the leading national voluntary 
chain operators sat in with a group 
of manufacturers of national 
brands and offered this group a 
ten-year contract to supply his or- 
ganization with their products 
under his own label. These manu- 
facturers could write out their 
own contracts. Each contract, 
however, was to be so flexible that 
prices were to be based on market 
conditions. The voluntary oper- 
ator wanted these manufacturers 
because he knew he would thus be 
assured of uniform quality for his 
brands and that would help him 
materially in building consumer 
acceptance for his own private 
label. The manufacturers turned, 
him down. How long these manu- 
facturers will be able to take this 
stand is problematical. 

came across a canner of a 
national line, who at one time en- 
joyed 100 per cent distribution 
among all the outlets in the New 
England market, but who now has 
lost out so far as the wholesaler 
and the independent merchant are 
concerned. I do not recall one 
jobber from Connecticut to Maine 
who told me that he is now han- 
dling the line. In Philadelphia, 
several of the jobbers carried the 
line—but in a limited way. Brands 
of other canners have replaced this 
line—many of course, under the 
private label of each jobber. 

Why has this nationally known 
line lost out in one of the most 
thickly populated areas? Why 
have jobbers, who formerly pur- 
chased this manufacturer’s prod- 
ucts in carload ‘3, thrown them 
out? The answ_~ is that the manu- 
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facturer has refused to make any 
effort to protect the profit for his 
independent outlets. He has allied 
himself with several of the leading 
chains in the New England market 
and is playing with them at the 
expense of his independents. 

The chains are selling the line 
cheaper today than the independent 
merchant can buy it. I am told 
that one chain receives an advertis- 
ing allowance of over a half mil- 
lion dollars annually to push this 
brand. Only part of it, however, 
is used for advertising. A jobber 
who formerly purchased a mini- 
mum of 10,000 cases annually, told 
me that so far as he can see, his 
retail members do not miss this 
advertiser’s products from their 
shelves. They are not losing sales 
and, with their own campaign of 
advertising, they have been able to 
do equally well with their own 
label canned goods. 

Of course, many manufacturers 
still cling to the hope that this 
private label growth is but a tem- 
porary affair. They still insist 
that when prices become more 
stabilized, many of these private 
labels will disappear from the 
dealers’ shelves and the advertised 
brand will come back to its own. 
But all the evidence points directly 
toward a greater growth of the 
private label. The wholesaler has 
lost patience with the advertised 
product. He recognizes its value 
only as a means of meeting chain 
competition by using it as a leader 
in the same manner the chain store 
does. 

The new type jobber, in addition 
to employing the merchandising 
methods of the manufacturer and 
the retail tactics of the chain, is 
also studying consumer buying 
habits. Being in closer and more 
intimate contact with the consum- 
ing public in the area he operates, 
he has a definite advantage in this 
respect over the national adver- 
tiser. Most important of all, of 
course, he is building a group of 
established sales outlets by weld- 
ing the independents together un- 
der a flexible organization which 
he hopes to control so that they 
will give him a maximum volume 
of business, with the same control 
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over their buying and selling that 
the chain now enjoys. 

The success of the national ad- 
entirely on how he meets this new 
condition. If he knows how to 
work with this new type of mer- 
chandiser, his product can be 
made to fit in with the new plan. 

A number of manufacturers 
argue that if they recognize these 
voluntaries, they must also recog- 
nize every co-operative buying as- 
sociation which also calls itself a 
voluntary, and that there are many 
“rackets” in the field—viz., small 
groups which get together, print a 
sign or get up a trade name, on 
which flimsy foundation they ex- 
pect to squeeze out an extra dis- 
count or an advertising allowance. 

Manufacturers who want to 
sidestep these rackets and recog- 
nize the legitimate voluntaries 
might very well agitate among 
the voluntaries for the organiza- 
tion of an institute of voluntary 
chains. Membership would be 
open to all voluntaries that can 
show that they enjoy a close tie-up 
with their retail members and per- 
form a definite merchandising ser- 
vice. Today there is a minimum 
of 300 of the better type volunta- 
ries controlling a membership of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 retailers who 
would be the nucleus for this in- 
stitute. If a uniform basis of co- 
operation could be worked out 
through such an organization, the 
value of the many manufacturers’ 
sales and advertising dollar could 
be doubled. 

The manufacturer must recog- 
nize this new type of wholesaler 
and work in closer co-operation 
with him than he has in the past. 
He must stop playing favorites. 
If he persists in ignoring this new 
type merchandiser, and continues 
to depend solely upon his advertis- 
ing to force his distribution, there 
is not much hope for the future 
of his product among this new 
and growing type of distributor. 
If he does recognize this new 
trend and adopts a liberal policy of 
co-operation, his product will not 
be succeeded by the private label. 
Instead, it will become an accepted 
part of this mew distributor’s 
merchandising plan. 
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Administration Building at Indianapolis Municipal Airport 


Indianapolis dedicates her 
fine new Municipal Airport 


To Indianapolis’s abundant transportation facilities, 
another has now been added . . . the new Municipal 
Airport, formally dedicated in September. Prominent 
aviation men pronounce this field one of the three best 
in the world. It has received the A-1-A rating from the 
Department of Commerce, the highest given. It contains 
1,000 acres of level, unobstructed land, with a mile of 
104-foot concrete runways. Its elaborate lighting equip- 
ment and weather instruments are of the most advanced 
design. A completely appointed administration building 
and hangar provide every facility for prompt and efficient 
service to passenger and plane alike. 


Contemplating this splendid contribution to the progress 
of aviation, The News is happy to remember that a 
nation-wide survey of airports made by it, and constant 
editorial support helped give Indianapolis a Municipal 
Airport so thoroughly in keeping with the excellence of its 
rail and highway facilities. 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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imagination he couples the FACTS. Upon 
your desk he lays information that often 
sharpens a trading picture. It is good in- 
formation secured first hand. You can 


depend upon it. 


Think, for a momeni, what a true 


report of a market is worth. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
57th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

PHILADELPHIA 
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What a vast army of childhood 
that is! Think of this army in 
terms of breakfast foods, hosiery, 
shoes, clothing, and other neces- 
sitous wants. Doesn’t this rep- 
resent a huge market well worth 
going after? 


It is estimated that it cost $10 
each to supply the needs of these 
children the first few weeks of 
school, alone. Detroit parents 
have therefore spent at least four 
million dollars already. Yet this 
is a small part of the expendi- 
ture these 400,000 builders of 
America will influence. 
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Whata Market Detroit Is! 


400,000 Pupils Go Back To School 


It must be remembered that a 
great portion of these youngsters 
already help to make up the 
minds of their parents. One can 
not tell what influence John or 
Mary has had on the family car, 
or the family radio purchase. 

And it is in the homes where 
Mary and John are most influ- 
ential that The News goes, for it 
reaches 4 out of 5 of the finan- 
cially able homes of Detroit. 

That is why many advertisers 
are using The News, alone, to 
cover the great Detroit field, 
accomplishing a good job at one 
time and at one low cost. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office 
L A. Klein, Inc.. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Member Mejor Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Chicago Office 
j. E. Lutz 
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Inexpensive Broadsides That Get 
Orders from Dealers 


How Sargent Makes tae Most Out of Direct Mail with Limited Expense 


HE final test of direct mail is 

its pulling power. It is sur- 
prising, perhaps, how few manu- 
facturers who realize this, ever 
subject their direct-mail efforts to 
dealers to this exacting test. 

Last July, Sargent & Company, 
manufacturers of hardware, issued 
a broadside to dealers. It featured 
ice picks—plain, ordinary ice picks, 
the kind that sell for $7 per gross. 
The broadside was sent out early 
in July, and by the middle of Au- 
gust, Sargent had sold not only the 
original quantity it had hoped to 
sell, but had, in addition, moved 
another lot of the same size and 
found it necessary to make still 


-more ice picks to fill the demand. 


That’s pulling power. 

In these days of highly de- 
veloped direct-mail methods, one is 
likely to think of a broadside as 
something pretty closely akin to a 
circus poster—lots of color, letters 
six or seven inches tall, liberal use 
of superlatives, etc. The Sargent 
broadsides don’t come under that 
classification—and that is the in- 
teresting part of a campaign which 
was chosen by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association as one of 
the fifty best mail campaigns of 
the year. 

“We haven't tried to go in for 
the artistic,” explains W. : 
Thomas, advertising manager of 
the company. “We are sending our 
mailings to hardware dealers, and 
the average hardware dealer is 
much more interested in the mer- 
chandise we have to offer than in 


a particularly beautiful way we. 


may present it. In our preparation 
of material for architects, on the 
other hand, we demand the best 
that we can get in artwork, typog- 
raphy and printing. 

“What seems most important to 
us is that the dealer gets the feel- 
ing that Sargent stands for a defi- 
nite personality over and above the 
quality and salability of our prod- 
ucts. Therefore, in our broadsides 
we have tried to get a feeling of 





this definite personality. That we 
can do this at a low cost in a time 
when low costs are important has 
been demonstrated by the success 
of our broadside campaign.” 

In looking over the Sargent 
broadsides the first thing that an 
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The Company Hasn’t Tried to Be 
Artistic in Preparing the Broadsides 


observer senses is this personality. 
For instance, the ice pick broad- 
side, which proved so successful, is 
in almost every sense homely. At 
the upper left-hand corner is a pic- 
ture of an ice man, simply and 
crudely drawn. The picture of the 
ice pick is the simplest kind of a 
cut in the old-fashioned, hardware 
catalog style. The typography is 
non-existent since the whole mes- 
sage is told in a lettered message, 
the lettering done by Mr. Thomas 
himself. 

In cortrast to this is another 
broadside which is headed “Real 
Buy—Sargent Lock Sets.” Below 
this headline are five or six lines 
of copy and then a listing of lock- 
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sets is tabulated. One listing is 
typical : 

8 sets AB6745 X AB1763CHX 

AB7876CH X AB7855CH... 


The type in which this an- 
nouncement is set is an old- 


$3.75 
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be inclined to forget until demand 

brought home his lack of stock. 
“The broadsides,” added Mr. 

Thomas, “are sent out once a 


month with our regular mailings to 
dealers. Each month we send to 





fashioned, sans-serif Gothic 
and the pictures again are 


of the hardware catalog, 
wood-cut technique. 

“This broadside,” says 
Mr. Thomas, “was care- 
fully planned to do a cer- 
tain job. We had a num- 
ber of lock-sets that we 
wanted to clean out. There 
wasn’t any particular need 
-f our going into a selling 
talk. Our dealers were 
familiar with this mer- 
chandise and all we needed 
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to tell them was how 
much of each set we had 
cn hand, a description ac- 
cording to certain code 
figures with which the 
dealers are familiar, and 
the price. We were, in a 
sense, conducting a special 
sale. The results were ex- 
cellent. A number of styles 
vere cleaned out entirely 

d the stock of others 
was 
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couple of dealers who com- 
plained because we were 
closing out certain styles.” 

Another broadside, 
mailed out early in the 
year, was printed in brown and 
carried at the top a picture of 
a prize bull. Lettered beneath the 
picture was “His Majesty and 
His Jewelry,” and below this, 
pictures of bull-rings, cowbells, ox- 


bells, etc. Below this was the 
message, again lettered by Mr. 
Thomas, “Now is the time to re- 


view this line so the jobber and 
retailer may be prepared for the 
spring demand.” 

There were no prices offered 
here because, according to Mr. 
Thomas, the idea of the broadside 
was merely to call the retailer’s at- 
tention to the possibilities of timely 
merchandise. This simple broad- 
side immediately called his atten- 
tion to certain items that he might 


Sargent Believes Hardware Dealers Are More 
Interested in the Merchandise Than in the Way 


It Is Presented 


our jobbing and retail outlets a 
certain amount of accumulated 
price information and it has been 
our idea that without adding any- 
thing to our postage costs we can 
also send dealers an advertising 
message. What this message shall 
be depends a lot upon what we 
have to offer. If we have certain 
items, like ice picks, that we feel 
have a seasonal demand we feature 
them. At other times we use the 
broadsides to call attention to cer- 
tain items which we would like to 
clean out. Sometimes there is a 
particular design which we feel 
deserves special attention. The 
broadside offers the most flexible 
medium possible for telling an ad- 
advertising story. 
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SILK PURSES 


and Sow’s Ears.... 


OMEWHERE we have heerd that a scientist, 

more iconoclastic than practical, has actually 

fashioned a silk purse from a sow's ear. Thus is 
the prosaic made gaudy, and to trivial ends. 


A deft pen can make quite plausible the notion 
that a family which reads one newspaper must, 
because it reads that newspaper, be markedly 
superior to the family next door, which reads 
another newspaper. But can that pen go on and 
make equally plausible the idea that if the two 
families swap newspaper loyalties, they likewise 
and immediately swap social and financial rank? 
We wonder. 


Like all other evening papers in Chicago, the 
Chicago American is read in all neighborhoods 
by all classes—the only markedly different 
characteristic of its circulation is its much greater 
size and consequent. greater buying power. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 








SAIS NEE 
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“We haven't tried to make our 
material consistent as to appear- 
ance or size. Sometimes the mes- 
sage is printed, sometimes hand- 
lettered. Sizes vary a great deal. 
We even use a second color if we 
feel that it is mecessary. As a 
rule, however, there is no second 
color. Above all we make no at- 
tempt to prettify our message. 


PRINTERS’ 
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“The best test we have been 
able to make as to the effectiveness 
of the broadsides is to be found 
in the results obtained when we 
make special offers. If we get 
real sales results when we do 
make an offer we can safely as- 
sume that our messages are being 
seen and read when there is no 
particular sales hook.” 


What Groucho Says 


Has Business Been “Crouching for a Leap”? O. K. Let It Leap! 


AttA boy! Great stuff! I’m 
for all optimists, yep, even 
phony ones. You otta get a lecture 
bureau to sell you and that talk 
about how “business has all its 
splendid resources intact and is 
only crouching for a leap, yes, a 
greater leap than ever!” Great 
stuff. You must have been to lunch 
with the Boss. 

Glad I like it? Oh, it’s glorious, 
only you must remember one thing, 
when crouching is indulged in too 
long the jumping muscles get stiff. 
Yep. Do you know what would 
happen to you if you crouched two 
years getting your courage up for 
a leap? Your legs would ossify in 
that bent position and the rest of 
your life you’d sit on a street cor- 
ner with a tin cup begging for 
pennies. That’s what would hap- 
pen to you if you crouched two 
years or two months getting ready 
to leap. 

I can go to hell, can I? Well 
even that looks less and less like a 
hardship as time goes on. But 
leave this idea of my going to hell 
in abeyance for a minute and let 
me give you an idea which with 
your resonant voice and luscious 
choice of burning words you can 
use to set the world afire. The idea 
is that business is leaping now, 
sometimes sidewise, now and then 
backward, but on the whole 
steadily frontward. Now and then 
the leap is a bit high for its length 
and sometimes the leaper doesn’t 
see the mud hole he’s gonna land 
in. Of course I don’t hafta tell 
you not to mind those dinky things. 
To such as you there are no 





such things as mosquitoes nor rainy 
days. 

Here’s another idea for your 
golden trumpet. Business is in bet- 
ter shape than it has been for thirty 
years. Don’t look so glum, mebbe 
it’s so. Fellow with appendix just 
out and a sore belly may be better 
off than he was before the happy 
surgeon did his stuff. ‘Nother 
thing, most bosses except mine 
know now that they wanta pay as 
big wages as they can. Thirty 
years ago they didn’t even suspect 
it. Still another thing, not a single 
business idea or system of business 
practice shows any signs of stay- 
ing put these days. However good 
a thing is we’re looking for a better 
to use for the little while before 
we find a still better one. Here's 
another, a lotta bankers, not all of 
‘em, lordy no, are beginning to see 
that banking is public service in- 
stead of a personal clean-up of 
loose cash. 

Oh, you don’t care for my stuff, 
not electric enough? O. K. with 
me. Only I tell you that if busi- 
ness keeps on crouching for a leap 
it’s gonna sit on the corner with tin 
cups for pennies pretty soon. 
How’s this? “The steady invincible 
march of the industrial army. 
Sometimes straight away and now 
and then detouring for swamps or 
volcanc<s, but steadily pressing for- 
ward.” You like it? Sure, you 
can use it, I don’ want it. I’m 
looking for clients. 

By gosh! I wonder if the tin 
cup industry isn’t booming. Gotta 
look into that. Mebbe I can find a 
big account there. 
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No | 
or Bpoloney 


i. TIMEs like these, orders are harder to get— 
including orders for newspaper space. 
Buyers are cautious, and concerned with getting the most 
for their money—an attitude calling for nothing but praise. 
The chiseler is having a heyday with conditions as they 
are at present. 
Many newspapers, in common with other types of busi- 
ness, are making extraordinary efforts to sell their space. 


Some newspapers are also making extraordinary concessions. 


We REGRET that we can offer no cut prices, special 
position inducements, extra runs, free insertions, free re- 
prints, thousands of alleged merchandising calls, the use of 
our windows, painted signs, truck posters, free art or free 
plates, miscellaneous free deals, humidors, gravy bowls or 


cuckoo clocks! 
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We are having no special sales—although more News 


space is being bought than ever before. 


News SPACE, however, is still a bargain. It has 
been a bargain for eleven years. It is a better bargain this 
year than ever before—and more advertisers are realizing 
that it is! 

News rate cards have always offered the lowest milline in 
New York. And News circulation has always outstepped our 
rate cards. 

Today we have 1931 circulations—at 1928 rates. But 
September 1931 circulations are 160,000 copies (daily) and 
270,000 (Sunday) ahead of the circulations on which the 
current rates were based in 1928. This bonus of circulation 


exceeds the total circulations of most newspapers! 


News SPACE is a bargain in many other respects: 
News circulation is mostly in New York City—the most 


prosperous market in the world today; the best market in 


this country for quick volume sales at a profit. 





NO BANANAS 
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Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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oR BOLONEY 


News circulation includes in one medium a majority of 
the families—and a majority of the buying power—in New 
York City today. 

News space is still on the small News page, which gives 
the advertiser as much visibility today as it did in 1929— 
and more audience. 

And The News milline is still the lowest in New York 
—and lower than it was in 1928! 
And we are spending more money than ever before to 


make a better newspaper and to hold a larger audience! 


So any way you look at it, News space is the best 
advertising bargain available today. We prefer not to cheapen 
it further with petty concessions or paltry promises. And 
advertisers who know value are buying more of it today— 
sans bananas or boloney. 

Possibly you can spend your advertising dollars to more 
advantage in other markets—but we doubt it. 
And there is no doubt at all that if you buy advertising 


in this market, your best buy is The News. 


THE &@ NEWS, New York’s 


Picture Newspaper, 220 E. 42ndST., NEW YORK 
+ Kohl Building, San Francisco 





















OPLE in Detroit 

are proud to be 
known as readers of 
the Free Press. 


¢ 


T is an interesting 
newspaper written 
and edited for every 
member of the family. 
It prints nothing that 
should be hidden from 
children or that can 
not be read aloud in 
any home. 


q 


HE Free Press 

gracefully side- 
steps sensational 
gossip and scandal- 
scoop opportunities. 
It is satisfied to pub- 
lish only news, and 
all the news in which 
normal men, women 
and children are in- 
terested... . andmore 
news in actual inches 
than any other Detroit 
newspaper. 


Che Detroi: 


VERREE @& 


National 





New York Chicago 
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UCH a newspaper 
quite naturally 

gets the attention of 
the people who are 
particular about what 
they read, and eat, 
wear and use in the 
performance of their 
daily tasks and pleas- 
ures. As they believe 
in the news presented 
by the Free Press, so 
they quite readily 
respond to the adver- 
tising in its columns. 


q 


HIS is given 

emphasis here be- 
cause “reader accept- 
ance” is the factor first 
looked for by the ex- 
perienced buyer of 
advertising who is 
considering the 
selection of media. 







CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Better Selling for More Jobs 


This Winter’s Unemployment Crisis Calls for Neighborhood Work 


By Roy Dickinson 


HEN Merle Thorpe, editor 

of Nation’s Business, spoke 
at the National Publishers Associa- 
tion meeting, he brought out sev- 
eral points to indicate that sales- 
manship may have caved in. In 
addition, he gave an idea of what 
intelligently directed salesmanship 
can do to create new jobs, which is 
worthy of the attention of every 
man who is crying aloud for 
leadership. Sometimes it would ap- 
pear that the complaint “there is 
no leadership in the world” is an 
indictment of the individual who 
doesn’t set out to do something in 
his own town to supply the lack 
about which he complains. Since 
Mr. Thorpe is also assistant direc- 
tor of the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, working 
in close touch with Mr. Gifford, 
his informal remarks are based on 
a close study of the situation and 
on the good common sense which 
comes from a study of facts in- 
stead of theory. 

On the subject of salesmanship 
within organizations that are lay- 
ing off men because of a lack of 
sales, Mr. Thorpe had this to say: 

“Personally I think that our 
vaunted American salesmanship has 
caved in. It may be the result of 
fatigue after seven or eight years 
of the most intensive selling that 
the country has experienced. It 
may be that our salesmen were 
unable to meet the new resistance 
that struck them all at once. I 
know of many successful salesmen 
who today resort to the telephone. 
They have caved in. I know that 
from a little experiment that I car- 
ried on among the salesmen who 
come in to see me. It takes just 
two minutes on an average to break 
down the salesman and have him 
go out talking gloom and depres- 
sion although he came in buoyant 
and enthusiastic. 

“But, on the other hand, I have 
listed a hundred concerns that were 
doing better business this year than 
last. The president of a biscuit 





company told me they had an in- 
crease of 38 per cent over last year. 
‘How did you do it?’ I asked. ‘It 
was the courage of a new idea,’ 
he told me. ‘I thought of a new 
biscuit. All the other men in our 
organization opposed putting out 
that product. But I am getting old 
and wanted to get that biscuit out 
before I died. I asked for more 
money to advertise it and they said 
they had cut the advertising budget. 
But I own the business and I had 
my way. We brought it out and 
promoted it and we have a gain of 
38 per cent.’ (Details of the biscuit 
story to which Mr. Thorpe re- 
ferred will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of Printers’ INK.) 

“I talked to sixty star salesmen 
of an insurance company in August 
—stars because they had exceeded 
their quotas during the year. They 
pinned a gold button on the star of 
the stars. ‘Where was this man’s 
territory?’ I asked. ‘In Detroit,’ 
he answered. The second man re- 
ceived honorable mention and I was 
told his territory was in Arkansas. 


The American Salesman Is 


Different 


“I could give you dozens of ex- 
amples of what could be done in 
selling by men who had not lost 
their grit if we would swing into 
line in the good old American 
fashion—and the American sales- 
man is different from any other 
salesman in any part of the world 
—go out and find the customer.” 

The same thing applies to neigh- 
borhood selling. It is entirely 
possible to go out and sell jobs 
instead of talking about or publish- 
ing horrible facts on the number 
of men out of work. Printers’ 
Ink has already carried articles 
describing the remarkable job done 
by the citizens of Muncie, Ind. As 
a result of this series, several other 
cities instituted similar campaigns 
based upon the Muncie experience. 
Fort Worth has just as interesting 
a story, and it is based upon neigh- 
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borhood salesmanship. Let Mr. 
Thorpe describe it: 

“Fort Worth had a bad situa- 
tion in regard to skilled labor. It 
had painters out of jobs, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, electricians. The 
suggestion was made to the unions 
that they bring together the men 
who were out of work and discuss 
with them the advisability of going 
out and selling what they had to 
sell. The usual way in other cities 
is for a carpenter, say, to go down 
to his union and ask ‘Anything 
today?’ If the answer was ‘No!’ 
and he got hard pressed, he would 
probably go down to the unemploy- 
ment agency, and if they happened 
to say ‘No!’ that ended it. 

“In Fort Worth they picked out 
five or six of the more personable 
carpenters, those that had sales- 
manship, capacity, and had them go 
from door to door. They would 
visit a home and try a window, 
door, etc., and list ten or twelve 
items that needed repairs. A memo- 
randum would be made and then 
the man would say, ‘We will send 
you a good man to fix this all up 
and the cost will be $14.’ In that 
way they found work enough to 
keep all of their skilled workmen 
employed during last winter. There 
was a million dollars’ worth of 
work there and a million dollars’ 
worth of labor, but it was only by 
applying salesmanship to the job 
that they were brought together.” 

The local Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Legion Post, 
the Rotary Club, forward-looking 
union men can get together in every 
city and town and do something to 
create jobs along the lines of the 
Fort Worth or Muncie plan. The 
advertising club in each city can co- 
operate with these local organiza- 
tions to help the selling, with 
advertising to the public in each 
locality. It would seem to be an 
excellent time for everybody who 
is talking in general terms to get 
down to brass tacks and do some- 
thing concrete in his own locality 
and neighborhood to help build a 
new job. This sort of co-operation 
and applying common-sense selling 
methods to creating work will not 
interfere with any relief efforts. 
Every new job created by selling 
saves money for the community 
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chest and other local relief organi- 
zations. It is a good time for every 
man to stop kicking about condi- 
tions and to help in his own local- 


ity. 

The Fort Worth plan as simply 
outlined above, or the Muncie Plan 
that has been described in Print- 
ERS’ INK, will offer a model in 
every city and town where there 
are men who want to do something. 


Now Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


Donahue, Coe & Mayer, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has changed 
its name to Donahue & Coe, ~-Inc., fol- 
lowing the retirement from the firm of 
John G. Mayer. Mr. Mayer, who was 
vice-president of the company, has with- 
drawn from the agency field because of 
pressure of other interests. 

Donahue & Coe, Inc., has opened a 
new office at 1790 Broadway, New York, 
for servicing .general accounts. The 
company’s other New York office will 
continue to serve financial, public utility 
and bank advertisers. Edward Jf. 
Churchill, who, as announced last week, 
has joined the Donahue & Coe agency 
as vice-president, will manage the new 
office. 

M. J. Donahue continues as president 
and Sayers Coe as secretary of Donahue 
& Coe, Inc. 








To Publish “Theatre Guild 


Magazine” 

The Theatre Guild Magazine, beginning 

with its October issue, will be published 
by the John Hanrahan Publishing Com- 
any, New York, on behalf of the 
heatre Guild. The publication, it is 
announced, will be edited as a general 
magazine of the theatre, impartial in 
articles and pictures of matters theatrical, 
both here and abroad. 

Hiram Motherwell continues as editor 
and Miss Ruth Pickering as managing 
editor. Sarah J. Brown will be Eastern 
advertising manager. 

This venture on the part of John 
Hanrahan will not involve any change 
in his other business interests. 


Carlyle Emery Appointed by 
Bureau of Broadcasting 


Carlyle Emery, formerly president of 
the Emery Advertising Company of St. 
Louis, has been appointed St. Louis dis- 
trict manager for the Bureau of Broad- 
casting, Incg., Chicago. He will be as- 
sisted by Fred Butterfield, also of St. 
Louis. 


M. L. Petry Joins Castle Films 


Martin L. Petry has resigned as 
ublicity manager for the United States 
ines, to become associated in an execu- 
tive capacity with Castle Films, New 
York. He will be located at the New 
York office of Castle Films and will 
have direct supervision over the national 
exhibition of sales and merchandising 
films produced by this company. 
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ONLY ONE IS DEAD! 













UT of 100 customers lost to 
a retail store, a few have 
moved to other parts and 

some have been lured away; the great 

majority have failed to continue buy- 
ing for lack of intelligent and persis- 
tent follow-up. 





















e But only one is dead! 


e Here’s food for thought. For it 
means that of each 100 inactive 
accounts on your books, only one is 
absolutely and irremediably lost to 
you. The others have simply strayed 
from the fold and, properly followed 
up by direct mail, may be once again 
restored to your active list. 


© We are here to help. 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
-PRESS- 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Says Manufacturer to Clerk: “How 
Do You Sell Our Goods?” 


A Prize Contest Which May Instruct Producer as Well as Retail 
Salespeople 


HE much instructed salesman 

in the retail store is often able, 
according to the idea of the Clin- 
ton Carpet Company, Chicago, to 
do a little instructing himself. And 
so the company is offering a series 
of cash prizes ranging from $100 
down to $2 in an effort to drag out 
from the salesman some workable 
ideas on the best ways to sell 
Ozite carpet cushion to the retail 
trade. 

There is some sound psychology 
behind the project. Every manu- 
facturer is very properly con- 
cerned over the way in which the 
sales force in the retail store 
handles his product. If the “clerk” 


believes in the article, understands 
it and is sufficiently alive to his op- 
portunities to do some constructive 
selling in its behalf, the manutac- 


turer’s advertising quickly becomes 
more responsive and naturally more 
resultful. 

This, of course, is why we see 
so much pounding away at the 
clerk, so much effort at “educa- 
tion,” so many prize contests, so 
much offering of additional com- 
missions for so-called “P. M.” 
purposes. 

What makes the Clinton plan 
different is that prizes are being 
offered not for actually making 
sales, but for telling how the sales 
are made. If a salesman has a pet 
method of selling Ozite, as many 
of them have, he is going to feel 
complimented when the manufac- 
turer asks him to tell about it, 
especially since there is a chance 
to get a worth-while cash prize. If 
he has no such idea, he will prob- 
ably try to evolve one, and in so 
doing will of course experiment 
with it on his trade to see if it 
will work. In either event his in- 
terest in the product has been 
quickened, and additional effort in 
behalf of the product by the sales- 
man is going to come by natural 
and logical means. 


The prize contest, which the 


company will at once begin to ad- 
vertise widely, is open to all re- 
tail floor covering salesmen. Any 
person who sells Ozite is eligible. 
All he is asked to do is to write a 
letter of 500 words or less telling 
“How I Sell Ozite.” 

S. E. Conybeare and H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., executives of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, wil! 
act as judges. As soon as pos- 
sible after the contest closes on 
December 1, these two experts in 
the gentle art of selling floor 
coverings will read the letters and 
decide who wins the prizes. 

No detailed directions are given 
the salesmen as to the kind of 
ideas they shall advance. But, in 
a subtle manner, the advertising 
suggests to the salesmen some 
basic things to think about. When 
do they show Ozite to the cus- 
tomer—before or after closing the 
rug sale? How do they demon- 
strate Ozite? Do they use any 
facts about Ozite from their own 
experience that are not included 
in the company’s advertising? 
Which facts are the most effec- 
tive? 


Looking for Better Methods 


“Maybe out of all these ideas 
which we expect to get,” L. 
Regensburg, president of the Clin- 
ton company, says, “we can put 
down on paper a selling procedure 
made up out of the best thoughts 
of salesmen in all parts of the 
country. 

“We certainly hope so. And we 
are not going to be in the least 
offended if our own ideas about 
what is what in this line of selling 
are overturned. We think we 
know a great deal about the sub- 
ject, but we do not know enough. 
We are here to learn better meth- 
ods if there are any such. And 
who is better able to supply such 
method;, if any, than the salesman 
who is actually on the job selling 
to the consumer ?” 
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SPACE BUYERS 






OW 

—" SAID IT 
o ad- This year, space buyers have 
— been saying it with more lin- 





gible. AMERICAN age for the New York Ameri- 
oiling | can; which, after all, is the 
99,382 most satisfactory compliment a 


: a GAIN | newspaper can receive. 
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BILLION 
DOLLARS 
IN TH Ep. 


Statistically speaking, we 
are in the midst of a period of 
economic maladjustment. 
Manufacturing operations 
have been curtailed because 
we have convinced ourselves 
that business is bad—that the 
public is not buying and un- 
employment is widespread. 

But at the same time we 
statistically prove that busi- 
ness is bad, statistics from the 
same source indicate thatsav- 
ings banks are bulging with 
money. In fact there are 28 
billion dollars on deposit, sub- 


ject to withdrawal, whichisthe 





* * * 


largest sum of money ever 
held by the public in history 

And while we are watching 
the employment curve re 
cede, 50 million persons are 
gainfully employed and be 
ing paid royally and regu 
larly. Consider that even in 
the prosperity days of 1919 
the men at work did not equal 
the number employed today. 

There IS money in the bank, 
there ARE men at work, both 
in a greater degree than ever 
before; logically therefore, 
business can be had by the 


proper stimulus. 


* 
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True Story is one of the most 
effective stimuli to increase 
our business. We say this in 
full knowledge of the signif- 
icance of the statement. 

The experience of a con- 
stantly increasing number of 
advertisers in True Story jus- 
tifies and verifies this state- 
ment. True Story is still top- 
ping advertising lists both in 
inquiries and merchandise 
sold, because True Story 
housewives have money to 
spend. They wouldn't be 
spending 25c each month at 


the newsstands for True Story 


* * * 














ifthe family purse were flatorif 
the breadwinner of the family 
were not steadily employed. 

The twenty-five cent pur- 
chase price of True Story au- 
tomatically insures advertis- 
ers of a responsive market in 
a buying mood. 

True Story will place your 
advertising before 2,000,000 
families monthly who are liv- 
ing normally, and spending 
normally. No waste circula- 
tion, no unwrapped copies— 
and every reader an excel- 
lent prospect for your mer- 


chandise. 


* . * 
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The Trend 





In Los Angeles 





Climate continues to play a major role in the busi- 
ness affairs of Los Angeles, as any dominant local 
factor is bound to do. 


Its most important single effect is the spreading 
out of population—due to people’s natural human 
desire to enjoy as much yardroom and suushine as 
possible. 

The recent United States census shows that, 
notwithstanding Los Angeles’ world-beating city 
growth (114% in 10 years), the suburbs and sur- 
rounding area grew even more rapidly, and today 
contain more than 50% of the market’s consumers. 

Since it is impossible for an afternoon paper 
to print the news and at the same time secure 
physical distribution throughout this wide area, ad- 
vertisers are more and more turning to a newspaper 
that can and does meet the situation—the great 
Pacific Coast morning newspaper, the Lous Angeles 
Times. 

Printed subsequent to midnight and distributed 
when highways are free from traffic, the Los Angeles 
Times furnishes early morning doorstep delivery 
from one end of the market to the other. The largest 
home-delivered circulation money can buy, both 
inside Los Angeles and throughout the whole sur- 
rounding trading area. 


During August 1931 as compared with August 
1930, advertisers cut down their afternoon space by 
184,674 agate lines, and increased their space in the 
Los Angeles Times by 110,054 agate lines. 





Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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This Long-Term Campaign Aims 
to Change a Buying Attitude 


A Fertilizer Company Digs Deeply into the Fundamentals of Farm 
Economics for Its Advertising Story 


Based on an Interview by B. A. Grimes with 


Horace Bowker 


President, 


TOT all obstacles to sales main- 
4 tenance need have their origin 
in the present economic situation. 
[here may be deeper causes of 
trouble. The trouble may be accen- 
tuated by present circumstances 
but, if the underlying problem is 
not recognized, a manufacturer is 
fighting a battle against hidden 
odds. 

It is one thing to spot the source 
of trouble and another to plan a 
campaign to overcome it when it 
is known beforehand that the fight 
will be a long one. The American 
Agricultural Chemical Company is 
doing both, under the direction of 
Horace Bowker, president. The 
campaign is educational in its ob- 
jective, the object being to change 
the buyers’ point of view, and as 
this is accomplished, gradually to 
break down an age-old hindrance 
to fertilizer sales. 

Not only must the benefits of 
this changed point of view be 
driven home to the farmer, who is 
the immediate purchaser; they 
must also be explained to the bank- 
ers who finance the farmer. Ad- 
vertising and selling effort are di 
rected toward these ends. 

Behind what might be called the 
“Bowker doctrine” lies the fact 
that in order to provide a sounder 
foundation for the sale of fertilizer 
it has been necessary for Mr. Bow- 
ker to dig down deeply into the 
fundamentals of farm economics. 

“American farmers use fertilizer 
on nothing like the scale used by 
farmers in European countries,” 
Mr. Bowker explains. “This dis- 
parity results from lack of an 
adequate understanding in this 
country of the part fertilizer plays 
in profitable crop production. Over- 
seas where lands have been farmed 
for centuries, it has been easily 
and forcefully demonstrated that 


* tious, 
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The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


profitable crops will not grow on 
soil that is not replenished with 
plant food. In contrast is the false 
pride which existed for so long 
among American farmers who felt 
that our fertile farm land would 
always renew itself. There are 
some who still think that it is 
wrong to replenish the soil with 
plant food. This is one misconcep- 
tion that retards fertilizer sales. 

“It seems ridiculous but it is a 
fact that when the fertilizer in- 
dustry, in its present general form, 
got its impetus about Civil War 
times, there grew up the idea that 
fertilizer was a stimulant. Men of 
considerable standing persisted in 
this thought, one going so far as 
to liken fertilizer and its effect on 
the soil to alcohol and its stimulus 
to the human system. This stimu- 
lant theory, in modified form, is 
another misconception that hinders 
progress of the industry. 


Why Use Fertilizer This Year? 


“To these two difficulties has been 
added a third,” it is stated by Mr. 
Bowker. “Nature this year has been 
bountiful to mankind and, from an 
extensive acreage has come a vast 
surplus of crop output. Why, then, 
many ask, spend money for ferti- 
lizer to increase stocks already so 
plentiful that they clog distribu- 
tion? The farmer, naturally cau- 
asks himself this question. 
His banker. who finances him, also 
may question the wisdom of ex- 
tending credit for the purchase of 
fertilizer. Both viewpoi: ‘ts seriously 
affect consumption in our industry 
and call for education to correct 
them, for they are founded on false 
theory and misunderstanding.” 

These viewpoints only concern a 
state of mind. They are not sub- 
stantiated by fact and it is the job 
of the current advertising and sales 
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plan of Mr. Bowker’s company to 
break down this sales barrier of 
misunderstanding. The problem is 
complicated by those who, profess- 
ing great sympathy for the farmer, 
exaggerate his plight in the furth- 
erance of their own political aspira- 
tions. Politicians, in Mr. Bowker’s 
opinion, like to make people feel 
good by making them feel bad, 
which would be all right if it did 
not have harmful consequences. 

“The lot of the farmer,” says 
Mr. Bowker, “is not so bad as it 
is painted. It will be less so when 
the farmer is made to realize that 
he is, after all, a manufacturer, 
faced with problems of raw mate- 
rials, plant operation and distribu- 
tion, just like any other manu- 
facturer. 

“Our company, in recent months, 
has changed the operating status of 
several plants because they were 
unprofitable on the basis heretofore 
operated. Translate plants into 
farms and we conclude that the 
farmer should change the status of 
unprofitable acreage (so-called mar- 
ginal and submarginal land) and 
turn it back to grazing lands or 
timber. If he will farm the re- 
maining land intensively, he can 
get the same output at a tremen- 
dous saving in production cost. 
Business men cannot trust their all 
to nature—which is the weakness 
of the inefficient farmer; he trusts 
too much in Providence and not 
enough in his own ingenuity.” 

These sidelights on farm philoso- 
phy and economics have a distinct 
bearing on the educational cam- 
paign being directed by the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany. Always in the background is 
the superficial reasoning which in- 
fers that the use of fertilizers will, 
by increasing production, further 
complicate the marketing of crops 
of which there already is a surplus. 

Why do farmers work unprofit- 
able lands and why do they hesi- 
tate or refuse to concentrate on the 
good lands, increasing yields by 
the adequate use of fertilizer ? In the 
answer to this question, Mr. Bow- 
ker knew, is the answer to his 
company’s sales problem. Study of 
farmers’ methods disclosed that 
only one farmer in twenty knew 
his production costs. 
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REDUCED 
COSTS PER 
BUSHEL 


Mean Bigger 
Potato Profits 





One of a Series of Booklets 
Each of Which Is Devoted to 
a Specific Crop 


“Farmers have been buying fer- 
tilizer,” Mr. Bowker stated, “sim- 
ply because it increases per-acre 
yields. That is the basis upon 
which fertilizer has been sold for 
generations. No emphasis has been 
placed on the part which fertilizer 
plays in reducing the cost of pro- 
duction, because the farmer does 
not think in terms of cost. As a 
result, the true function of fertili- 
zer was never really understood.” 

The new sales slant was reluc- 
tantly picked up, despite Mr. Bow- 
ker’s recommendation; it was 
adopted by his associates with some 
misgiving as to its effect in stim- 
ulating broader acceptance of the 
fertilizer idea. 

_ “The introduction of this idea 
into our sales work,” he relates, 
“was preceded by the development 
of a system of farm cost-account- 
ing. There was no simple system 
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Here's How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


FIRST AGAIN 


in Automotive Linage 


In August the Sun-Telegraph again 
led in Automotive Advertising, carrying 
19 percent more linage than the other 
evening and Sunday newspaper; and, of 


course, isahead for the eight-month period. 
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available, so we retained a firm of 
public accountants to work one out 
for us. Our salesmen were then 
instructed to talk to buyers about 
the wisdom of studying costs. In- 
terested buyers were supplied with 
our cost-accounting forms, together 
with advice as to their use. This 
was the start of our educational 
effort, which aims to build up a 
new and more adequate concept of 
the part which fertilizer plays in 
increasing farm net profits. 

“We then approached bankers. 
We urged them not to judge a 
farmer’s worth as a credit pros- 
pect on his balance sheet alone but 
to judge him on his ability to farm 
profitably on the evidence indi- 
cated by the cost records which he 
is able to show. Our company fur- 
nishes credit to farmers and we 
cited our own experiences ; we have 
found that some of our best risks 
are not necessarily those with the 
best balance sheets. 

“To farmer and banker we are 
pointing out the results of our 
study of so-called marginal lands, 
iands that are unsuitable for pro- 
duction. It has been found that 40 
per cent of farming land falls in 
this category. This land is produc- 
ing high-cost crops, increasing total 
yields, and adversely affecting the 
price situation for the product of 
good farming lands. We are em- 
phasizing that the ideal policy is to 
farm perhaps one-half of the pres- 
ent acreage, but to farm it inten- 
sively, using adequate applications 
of fertilizer, thereby producing the 
same total crop yield at greatly re 
duced operating costs. 

“Our whole program is based on 
one simple principle: Getting down 
to fundamental economics to prove 
that the use of fertilizer, by in- 
creasing yields per acre, reduces the 


cost of each bushel of crop and 
thereby increases the margin of 
profit.” 


This educational program, from 
its inception, has had the active di- 
rection of Mr. Bowker. He has 
spoken frequently before banking. 
agricultural and trade groups, and 
has worked closely with the farm 
press and farm educational authori- 
ties. He has also co-operated in 
the formulation of advertising plans 
tied-up with the advancement of 
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the idea which he has sponsored. 

This advertising includes a cam- 
paign in banking publications. It 
aims to get bankers to understand 
that a loan for the purchase of 
fertilizer should be viewed as a 
loan for a capital purpose, that is, 
as an income producer, and not as 
an expense. 

“Fertilizer loans,” Mr. Bowker 
explains, “have long been viewed 
as an expense item, whereas they 
must in fairness be considered as 
an investment item, one which pays 
itself back two or three times over 
in the increased income it produces 
in the first year; the residual effect 
of the fertilizer left in the soil 
pays a further return in succeeding 
seasons. We have had to change 
this basic point of view; I feel 
confident we have made some head- 
way. 

“The campaign to bankers was 
correlated with our campaign in 
farm papers which was founded on 
ovr cost-accounting study. Perhaps 
its most unusual characteristic was 
the employment of localized copy. 
Each sectional farm paper on the 
list carried advertisements which 


featured farmers living in that 
paper’s territory. Pictures used 
were taken right on the farm; our 


testimonials were genuine, for we 
had the results of each farmer’s 
success accurately recorded in the 
cost-accounting data which he fur- 
nished us. 

“The whole copy plan is reminis- 
cent of the much-deplored patent 
medicine testimonial of earlier 
days, except that we shifted the 
idea into sound and constructive 
channels. It is admitted that, with 
all its abuse, the testimonial pro- 
duced results for the patent-medi- 
cine advertiser, and we put it on 
sure ground by getting testimony 
from factual records. Letters from 
users were quoted. The closer the 
testimonial is to conditions in a 
given territory, the more certain 
we are that our message will get 
the eye and the attention of neigh- 
boring farmers, who will listen to 
a story of increased profits through 
reduced operating costs—especially 
when that story can be checked up 
by personal investigation.” 

The factual testimony used in 
the advertising last year was culled 
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PROFITS 


you 


DVERTISING in Cincinnati acceler- 
ates sales. Eager consumers are 
quickly attracted to any product of 
merit—and of more importance, they 
have the funds with which to buy. 


One thing more combines to make this 
market an advertiser’s Utopia—that is 
the economical way in which sales are 
made. The Times-Star reaches all your 
prospects, and is their principal source 
of buying information. 


It will profit you most to cultivate the 
prosperous Cincinnati area through 
The Times-Star alone. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


Easlern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 


MEMBER OF A. 


B. 


C.—-MAJOR MARKET NEWSPAPERS, 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Weslern Representative 


333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 














KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 


INC.—-MEDIA RECORDS 
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Compact, Easily Sold 
—if Efficiently Sold! 


HE TRUE Cleveland Market is one of 

America’s most compact sales territories. 
Hemmed in like few metropolitan centers by 
the markets of other large cities, it offers real 
opportunity of profit; for sales campaigns can 
be carried on here with a minimum of wasted 
effort and expense. 











Cuyahoga county, the heart of the TRUE 
Cleveland Market, is an excellent example of 
the character of the territory. While it com- 
prises only one percent of Ohio’s land area it has 


of the state’s population 
~~ a retail sales volume 
te ” income 
- a telephone subscribers 
7 "- gas consumers 
” = electric consumers 
” - automobiles 
- bank deposits 








TIONA 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED WSPA) 
PRESS . . . OF THE AUDIT ICAGE 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS TROIT 


and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC, 
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real scree TT 
can The True Cleveland Market, the A.B.C. “City- 
and-Suburban” territory, in which 94.7% of 
sted lhe Cleveland Press’ circulation is concentrated 
UE Sell in the TRUE Cleveland Market thru 
e of the newspaper that most efficiently reaches 
pm- this market, that has least waste (outside-of- 
has market) circulation, that has an unequaled 
50-year record of advertising productivity, 
p that reaches approximately nine of every ten 
English-reading families of all income classes 
ers in Greater Cleveland. 


Sources :—U. S. Censuses of Population and Distribution, 
Research Dept. of Ohio State University, Ohio Public 
Utilities. 


fhdleveland Press 


SCRIPPS -HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





TIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
WSPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO: LOS ANGELES - DALLAS 
TROIT+ PHILADELPHIA+s+ BUFFALO+ ATLANTA 
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from a small percentage of farmers 
who had kept cost-accounting rec- 
ords. This year, following up on 
the reduced-cost idea, the company 
is developing further factual dem- 
onstrations. A weakness was seen 
in what appeared last year. Costs 
on a particular farm were com- 
pared with Government cost aver- 
ages covering wide areas. The 
comparisons were not close enough 
to be completely satisfactory. This 
year the company is conducting 100 
comparative cost demonstrations 
where it is possible to have identi- 
cal conditions of soil, drainage and 
other factors which will permit 
comparison of production figures 
for crops grown with varying 
amounts of fertilizer. These studies 
will be the basis of farm-paper 
copy in the near future. 

“Farmers are being made to ap- 
preciate the importance of produc- 
tion costs,” Mr. Bowker states, “by 
the effective advertising campaigns 
of the farm machinery manufac- 
turers. Their problem is somewhat 
easier than ours. The efficiency and 
economy of a tractor can be quickly 
demonstrated in actual use, where- 
as, to prove our point, we must 
wait until the crop is harvested— 
and then both we and the farmer 
may have had bad luck because 
weather conditions cut down yield 
or adversely affected crop quality.” 

Mr. Bowker is frank in admitting 
that, so far as sales are concerned, 
no increase has been shown this 
year. As a matter of fact, total 
sales of fertilizer fell off markedly 
due to depleted farm purchasing 
power. But Mr. Bowker’s company, 
he reports, was able to more than 
hold its own, relatively, and the 
brand of fertilizer behind which 
the full force of the advertising 
was placed, showed a substantial 
increase in volume. 

“We are satisfied,” he states, 
“that our work has made progress 
because we know, in specific in- 
stances, that bankers have taken a 
different point of view where farm 
financing is concerned; we know 
that educators are endorsing the 
idea we advocate; we know that 
the farm press is promoting that 
idea, and we know that farmers are 
taking hold of it. 

“Generation-old attitudes cannot 
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be changed overnight. An effort 
such as ours calls for a long pull. 
It is only within the last decade- 
and-a-half that fertilizer has got 
away from the old ‘stimulant’ idea. 
This misconception is not entirely 
cleared up even now, so we must be 
patient with the progress of an 
even more basic educational task. 


We must give the leaven a chance 
to work. It is going to be slow, but 
concrete evidence of progress is 
leading us to our goal.” 


Quarter Million Dollar Cam- 
paign for Pebeco 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., in its fall cam- 
paign on Pebeco toothpaste, will spend 
$250,000. The campaign will run for 
ten weeks, using large size space in 
twenty-five newspapers in twelve cities, 
which will be tied up to a campaign 
running in eleven magazines and a broad- 
casting campaign over twenty radio sta- 
tions. 

“Even though business shows but a 
slight upward trend,” it is stated by 
Edward Plaut, president, “we are con- 
vinced it is the time for us to put on 
this campaign. If we didn’t believe that 
the American public would resume buy- 
ing habits more compatible with its 
needs, we would not continue and com- 
plete unrevised our program of spending 
during 1931 the largest sum for adver- 
tising our products that Lehn & Fink 
has spent in its fifty years’ existence 
almost $2,000,000.” 

Copy features Pebeco “The Tooth 
Paste for Thinking People, ” as the most 
toothpaste in the world—to 


expensive 
make but not to buy. Illustration tie-up 
expensive” theme. 


stresses this ‘“‘most 

There is shown, for example, an engage- 
ment ring of Cartier’s which is described 
as the most expensive engagement ring 
in the world, 


6 . #7 ” ° 
Plain Talk” to Appear Again 
Plain Talk, formerly published at New 

York by Radio Science Publications, Inc., 

has been acquired by Morris A. Bealle, 

of Washington, D. C., and will reappear 
with the November issue, after a year’s 
suspension. The magazine, which will be 
published by Plain Talk Magazine, Inc., 
now in the process of incorporation, will 

have offices at 927 15th Street, N. W. 

Washington. Officers of the publication 

will be: Mr. Bealle, publisher; Mason 

Banks Hood, editor, and Hubert C. 

Blackerby, advertising manager. 


Congoleum-Nairn Appoints 
D. W. Clephane 


Douglas W. Clephane has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the advertising man- 
ager, in charge of publicity and promo- 
tion, of the Congoleum-Nairn Corpora- 
tion, Kearny, N. J., linoleum wall and 
floor coverings. He was formerly sales 
promotion manager of the’ Detroit Air- 
craft Corporation. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of Champion Spark Plug Go.: McManus Agency. 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN ADVERTISING NO. 7. 
CHARLES SHEELER 


@ In advertising circles Charles Sheeler is probably best 
known for his photographs of the Ford Plant, which have 


been extensively reproduced in the magazines. But before 


he went into commercial work he had an enviable repu- 





exhibited in the principal salons of Europe and 
America. 

@ This insert is one of a series reproducing the 
work of eminent photographers to demonstrate 


how well this new technique is suited to adver- 


tising in rotogravure. Sheeler's photographs 


are particularly suited to this medium, for they 
‘have great clearness and depth—there is no 
slurring over details, no fuzzy approximation. 
Also there is no retouching—everything must 
be stated by the camera lens, and that is a 
criterion by which good modern photography 
may be judged. 

@ There is certainly no slurring over detail if 
rotogravure has been used as a reproduction 


medium, particularly if International Paper is 


Reproduced by cow 
of Smith Typewriter 
Agency: J. Walter Tho 





ty: Young & Rubicam 


“the base of the job." The International Paper 
Company makes a complete line of fine roto 
papers, which have been scientifically adapted 
to the severest requirements of gravure print- 
ing. The reproductions in this insert are a proof 
of their printing qualities. See how beautifully 
the clearness and depth of Sheeler's photog- 
raphy are retained! 

@ Here, then, is the one, two, three of success- 
ful photographic advertising. (1) Use good 
photographs taken by artist photographers. 
(2) Use a medium which will do these photo- 
graphs justice — rotogravure. (3) Use paper 
that will do justice to the photographs and to 
the medium— International. 


“PAPER IS THE BASE OF THE JOB" 








‘PAPER IS THE BASE OF THE JOB” i 
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eproduced by courtesy of Kohler of Kohler. Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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The Swope Plan and the Trade 


Association Movement 


It Offers a Definite Goal Toward Which Associations Can Strive 


By C. B. Larrabee 


ERARD SWOPE, president of 

the General Electric Company, 
when he presented the now famous 
Swope Plan to the members of the 
National Electric Manufacturers 
Association, may have written the 
introduction to a new chapter in 
the history of the trade association 
movement. Even with its imperfec- 
tions, the Swope Plan represents 
the culmination of a great deal of 
thought, not only upon the part of 
electrical manufacturers, but of 
leaders in many other industries. 

It is highly significant that to 
put the Swope Plan into operation 
in all its details would require a 
complete about face on the part of 
the legislators and of Government 
bodies working under existing laws. 
Most prominent among these bodies 
is, of course, the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Recently I talked with a man 
who was seeking to introduce a 
plan which’ would perhaps be of 
immeasurable benefit to a certain 
association. This man cannot intro- 
duce the plan because ten years or 
more ago he signed his name to a 
decree that grew out of the troubles 
of another association for one of 
whose members he was working at 
the time. Today, although he has 
not been connected in any way 
either with any company within 
that association or with the asso- 
ciation itself for nearly ten years, 
he cannot present his plan. Good 
legal advice has warned the asso- 
ciation for which his new plan is 
designed not to accept the plan be- 
cause of its source. This is perhaps 
an extreme case but it is just one 
indication of the fear that trade 
groups have of Governmental in- 
terference. 

Perhaps the greatest handicap 
upon the advancement and success 
of the association movement has 
been that actually few associa- 
tions have been formed with 
any idea of carrying on anything 


but limited programs. Often an as- 
sociation grows directly out of 
some evil within’ an industry and 
is formed to combat that evil. 


Gerard Swope 


Whatever else it may do is, in the 
minds of the membership, secon- 
dary to the purpose for which the 
group was founded. 

This does not mean. that a 
number of associations have not 
launched into elaborate programs. 
Often they have done so with an 
ambition which was creditable but 
with little more. 

The sad thing about these ambi- 
tious programs is that each aim is 
usually turned over to a committee 


‘composed of a chairman and mem- 


bers who ride the same kind of 
hobby horses. The result is that 
the committees meet, have hot dis- 
cussions, and prepare reports that 
are printed in annual proceedings 
and remain buried there. 

During the last five years there 
has been a rapidly growing con- 
sciousness that the trade associa- 
tion movement has in it possibilities 
as yet hardly dreamed of. One of 
the results of this consciousness 
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has been the many tentative sug- 
gestions that what is most needed 
are ‘master associations; that is 
associations that truly represent 
whole industries. Proponents of the 
master association plan have seen 
the need for one association repre- 
senting the whole food industry, 
another representing the whole 
drug industry, etc. In several in- 
dustries steps have been taken to 
investigate the possibilities of such 
master groups and these steps have 
almost inevitably pointed toward 
the type of association that is the 
foundation of the Swope Plan. 

What is likely to be overlooked 
by many of those most enthusiastic 
about the Swope Plan (perhaps it 
has been overlooked by Mr. Swope 
himself) is that in few industries 
has anything taken place which 
parallels what has happened in the 
electrical industry. 

The National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association itself is the 
result of a great many years of 
travail within an industry. This 
association, known in the industry 
as Nema, has only been brought 
about after a long process of back- 
ing and filling, of discontent and un- 
happiness. 

Many keen students of associa- 
tion history doubt that Nema would 
be possible were it not for the fact 
that a few great corporations, such 
as General Electric, Westinghouse 
and others, control such a tremen- 
dous amount of the total business 
of the industry that, no matter 
what tune they play, the other com- 
panies in the industry must need 
dance in time. This is not to be 
taken to infer that these large cor- 
porations have used oppressive or 
doubtful measures to bring com- 
petitors in line. It does mean that 
by sheer force of bigness they 
have been able to impress their 
progressive ideas upon less pro- 
gressive manufacturers. 

Likewise, the development of the 
National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, or Nela as it is known, was 
slow, and even so highly developed 
an organization as Nela, during the 
last year, underwent a violent dis- 
turbance when three of its most 
powerful members, piqued at cer- 
tain happenings, suddenly with- 
drew. 
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In addition to Nema and Nela. 
the electrical industry has severa! 
other cohesive groups that hav 
grown out of years of effort on 
the part of a highly organized in 
dustry to fight its way into : 
position where master association: 
would be a possibility. 

It is difficult at this time to name 
any other large industry, with the 
possible exception of the automo 
tive and steel industries, which is 
in as favorable a position as the 
electrical industry for the introduc- 
tion of their own Swope plans. * 

Therefore, the industries that 
might immediately adopt the Swop< 
Plan for themselves are few in 
number and largely small in total 
production. Furthermore, many in- 
dustries are not far enough ad- 
vanced -in their thinking, despite 
their loose talk about economic 
planning, to sweep aside petty com- 
petitive jealousies long enough to 
begin even preliminary considera- 
tion of their own Swope Plans. 

Even if the Government were to 
step in with some kind of legisla- 
tion (parenthetically it is difficult 
to reconcile Mr. Swope’s obvious 
dread of socialism with the many 
socialistic characteristics of his 
plan) it would be a task of years 
to bring certain industries far 
enough out of the chaos into which 
they have been plunged so that 
they could function smoothly on a 
master plan. 

Owen D. Young, commenting on 
the Swope Plan just after it had 
been presented by its author, made 
the following significant statement : 


Anyhow, the question is whether 
the people who are calling for eco- 
nomic planning really mean what 
they say. Are they willing to sur- 
render their individual freedom to 
the extent mecessary to execute a 
plan? It is fruitless to demand uni- 
fied action by a large number of 
industrial units and by the indi- 
viduals connected with them and 
expect to retain for each unit and 
each individual the same freedom 
and the same kind of initiative 
which existed before the plan was 
made. Too many people who speak 
of the matter seem to think that 
we can have an effective plan with- 
out paying anything for it. They 
are all for the advantages of the 
plan, but they refuse to pay the 
price. 


Another factor which would 
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Nela 


hae “GREEN GOLD” 


Only one other staté produces more lettuce 
than Arizona. And in Maricopa county the 
value of the fall and spring crops grown in 1930 
reached $3,481,320. No wonder that in 
Phoenix, where the lettuce deals center, that 
this crop is known as “green gold.” No wonder, 
too, that purchasing power is here in greater 
abundance than in other communities of sim- 
jlar_size. rag ‘nies 


Advertisers may now reach every newspaper 
reader in Phoenix and the metropolitan 
area at a saving of 12 or 21 per 
cent through the use of the 


PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Represented Necionally by Willems. Lawrence & Cresmer Co 
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seem to put the enactment of the 
Swope Plan into the distant future 
is the attitude assumed by certain 
politicians. Both progressive and 
conservative legislators greeted the 
plan with the usual cries of “Mon- 
opoly! Monopoly!” and demon- 
strated by their comments that they 
had little understanding of the 
difficulties which face American in- 
dustry today. 

Ancther handicap to the success 
of the plan or similar plans is the 
attitude taken by certain industrial- 
ists. The plan suggested by General 
Atterbury within two days after 
the Swope Plan showed so marked 
a misconception of what the Swope 
Plan was trying to accomplish that 
it was difficult to believe that a 
well-informed industrialist could 
have sponsored it. 

In spite of all of these considera- 
tions, the Swope Plan may and 
should mark the beginning of an 
epoch in trade association history. 
It is the clear recognition by a 
leading industrialist that in the 
trade association there is, ready- 
made, the mechanism for salvaging 
the wrecks that business makes for 
itself at periodic intervals. Per- 
haps a better figure would be that 
the plan offers a lighthouse to guide 
business off the rocks of recurrent 
depressions. 

It is particularly notable because 
it recognizes for the first time on 
a large scale that the association 
can be a vehicle for the solution 
of employment problems. Associa- 
tions as possible controllers of pro- 
duction and price, once they are 
free from legal restrictions, have 
long been recognized. However, 
this recognition has been built too 
often upon the selfishness of the 
manufacturer for his own good, 
rather than upon a realization that 
controlled production means steady 
employment. 

One of the most promising 
phases of the current depression 
has been the new attitude shown by 
employers toward their employees. 
However, as Mr. Swope so clearly 
recognizes, the individual manufac- 
turer, no matter how deeply he 
feels his obligation to his em- 
ployees, cannot solve his employ- 
ment problems alone. The effective 
solution must be a group job, and 
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that is where the association steps 
into the picture. 

The Swope Plan differs from 
many similar plans in that it recog- 
nizes the many dangers inherent in 
monopoly. The clear understanding 
of this fact is another wholesome 
sign that the trade association 
movement is ready to take another 
step forward. The plan, carried to 
its ultimate possibilities, would do 
away with the suspicion-creating 
secretiveness which makes associa- 
tions meet behind closed doors 
after ample precautions have been 
taken that no member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is nearer 
than 100 miles. 

By all means let industry discuss 
the Swope Plan. If no single one 
of its tenets is adopted, it should 
still remain a monument in trade 
association history. It is radical, 
to be sure. But radical steps are 
needed if the trade association is to 
take its real place in the next 
business era. 

Many difficulties stand in the 
way of carrying out the plan. Some 
of these I have outlined and others 
will occur to any well-informed as- 
sociation member. These obstacles, 
however, should not be considered 
as reasons why the plan, or some- 
thing like it, should not be tried 
out. Rather, they should be looked 
upon as challenges, as things to be 
overcome before the association 
movement can do an effective job 
of economic planning. 

In a day when economic plan- 
ning was rapidly becoming a term 
of shabby disrepute because every 
cross-roads orator had his own 
five-year plan, the Swone Plan, 
radical as it is, offers something 
concrete, a definite goal toward 
which associations can strive. 


New Account to Dyer- 


Enzinger 
Anglo-American Mill 
Owensboro Ky., Miracle molasses proc- 
ess, Anglo batch mixers, etc., has ap- 


The Company, 


inted the Dyer-Enzinger Company, 
nc., to direct its advertising account. 


Gilbert Johnson on His Own 


Gilbert Johnson, at one time manager 
of the Atlanta office of Campbell-Moss- 
Johnson, Inc., advertising agency, has 
started his own advertising business at 
oat city, with offices at 101 Marietta 
treet 
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Bigger and better breakfasts is Delineator Institute’s 
proposal for taking the alarm out of the alarm clock. 
We are heartily in accord with the dietetic counsel of 
generous and leisurely breakfasts. Getting up in the 
morning is a pretty serious business, but Delineator In- 
stitute is ready with a remedy. 





a aaenneh dentin Delineator Institute exists primarily 
DELINEATOR for the editing of more interesting 
re seheeicah and more helpful service articles 
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We get around a lot 


a HY don’t you tell people what happened this afternoon? I 
know I should be interested if I saw a story like that.” 
A sales executive of one of our clients was speaking. We were in a 
city far from any Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn office. Here is 
the brief series of events he wanted us to tell: 


* * * 


A few hours before, he and I had been on the train. We had addressed 
a group of his salesmen in a distant city the night before. We were on 
our way to another city to hold another sales rally that night. 

We were at lunch in the dining-car. Just as we were starting on 
our Eggs Benedict, I heard my name. I looked up. There was another 
member of our staff. 

“Hello, Jim,” said I. “Where have you been?” 

He told me he had just spent a day with a western client and was 
on his way to an eastern city to see what he could do about helping 
some retailers sell more of the client’s products. 

After lunch we went into the club car. Here was still another 
B. B. D. & O. man pushing a pencil over a yellow pad. 

“Hello, Joe,” said I. “Where are you going?” 

He told me that a client up the line needed a special localized cam- 
paign in a certain section, and that he was on his way to work it up. 

The train pulled in at the station. My client, the sales executive, 
alighted with me. As we walked down the platform, I was greeted 
again. 

“Hello, Stan,” said I. “What are you doing here?” 

“Why, I have just spent all day with the merchandising com- 
mittee, and we are all on our way to New York to a divisional sales 
meeting.” 

He did not mention the name of the client. I knew it. And traveling 
with him I recognized the president, the.sales manager and the adver- 
tising director of a company which B. B. D. & O. serves. 
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“And, by the way,” said Stan, “I saw Charlie off on the train that 
just left.” (Charlie is another B. B. D. & O. representative.) 

“What's he up to?” 

“He’s working on a sales manual for (another B. B. D. &O. 
client). He got some good material here today, and is going to spend 
tomorrow at the factory to see if he can dig up something new and 
interesting about the product.” 

. * . 
“Why don’t you tell the readers of your firm’s advertising about how 
you happened to meet all those B. B. D. & O. men this afternoon?” 
the sales executive continued. 

“Most people think as I used to, before I saw the way you people 
work. I always thought you just got up some advertisements, and 
that was all. I never knew you dug so deep into your clients’ sales 
problems and that you actually did such a lot of work out on the firing- 
line. Tell people how all five of you happened to hit the same city at 
the same time. And give them an idea of what each of you was out 
doing.” 

“All right,” said I, “I will.” 

* - * 


In their selling and advertising in times like these, a growing number 
of advertisers find that the resources of a Jarge advertising organiza- 
tion are vital. 


Once a month, or more frequently, we issue a publication called 
The Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single editorial on some 
phase of business. If you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, telephone or write our nearest office. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building * BOSTON: 10 State Street * BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building * MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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FACTS ARE STYLISH 
—Again 


Charts, surveys, shibboleths, analyses 
and sales arguments have been pretty 
well deflated during the past two years. 
These easy weapons of the high pressure 
salesmen merely look ridiculous in these 
days when only hard facts and common- 


sense realities count. 


And the outstanding truth of the Boston 
newspaper situation, which may have 
been a bit obscured when theories 
seemed more important than facts, is now 
clearer than ever: that the Boston 
Evening Transcript appeals to the best 
buying class in Boston with an effective- 
ness that no other paper can hope to 


duplicate. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 








How Hickok Handles Salesmen’s 
Advance Cards 


Copy Is Used That Is Strong Enough to Arouse the Buyer's Interest 


By W. B. Edwards 


HE salesman’s advance card is 

not very widely used. Some 
sales executives, in fact, have is- 
sued ukases peremptorily ruling 
them out. But even with this 
limited use, these advance cards 
assume an amazing variety of 
shapes, sizes and styles. 

In some cases, it is nothing more 
than an ordinary Government post 
card on which the salesman—in 
handwriting that is as jerky as the 
train on which he is riding—notifies 
customers and prospects that he 
may be expected on a certain day. 
On the other hand, I know of a 
salesman, with some artistic talent, 
who hand draws his cards on spe- 
cial stock and who has acquired 
such a reputation that a number of 
buyers have formed the habit of 
collecting his cards. 

Then, there are some companies, 
such as the Hickok Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., which devote the same 
attention to the salesman’s advance 
card that they do to any other 
phase of their direct-mail cam- 


IDEAS end 
INSPIRATION 
for YOU 


paigns. The result, in Hickok’s 
case, is a series of cards that war- 
rant study by any sales executive 
who sees in this type of announce- 
ment an opportunity to build sales. 

Hickok leaves the mailing of its 
advance cards entirely in the hands 
of its salesmen. The company feels 
that the men know best where 
their next calls shall be made and 
the approximate time to make 
them. Furthermore, if there are 
any sudden changes in routing, the 
salesman is usually the first to 
know of it. Consequently, instead 
of mailing these notices fr~m the 
home office, and thus necessitating 
a perhaps complicated system of 
checking and timing, the company 
leaves that detail to the salesmen. 

The cards are supplied to the 
salesmen in whatever quantity they 
require and sometimes they are 
printed with the men’s names as a 
part of the message. Obviously, 
that helps considerably to get the 
men actually to send out the cards. 

The salesmen send out the cards 


JOU may expect something differ. 
ert for the coming Fall end 
Holiday seasons from the 
House of Hickok 
A distinctly new and modem 
trend in Buckle designs 
Belts of the finest imported 
and domestic leethers 
Braces as only Hickok could 
make them, featuring smert 





Hickok Avoids Any Possibility of Similarity in the Cards from One 
Season to Another—Here Are Two Cards for Two Different Seasons 


61 
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a week to ten days in advance of 
anticipated calls. The men, as part 
of their regular routine, are re- 
quired to make out advance route 
lists and these, of course, they use 
as the basis of their mailing 
schedule. 

So much for the mechanics of 
the plan. As for the cards them- 
selves, the company shuns anything 
cheap or ordinary. Each season, it 
strives to develop a card that will 
bear a message concerning what 
may be expected from Hickok for 
the coming season in the way of 
new styles and new ideas. There 
is also some concentrated thought 
given to the appearance of the card, 
since the company believes that an 
advance announcement from the 
house should carry the dignity of 
the house it represents. 

Hickok studiously avoids any 
possibility of similarity in the 
cards used from one season to an- 
other. Each card says something 
about the new features the sales- 
men will have to show for the 
coming season and copy is written 
that will be strong enough to 
arouse the buyer’s interest and 
make him want to see the Hickok 
line before making any buying de- 
cision. 

Sometimes the cards are single 
leaf affairs. On other occasions, 
they are folded and run two and 
four pages. 

When the company’s salesmen 
fared forth with the new Hickok 
line of garters and suspenders, a 
swanky announcement card was de- 
signed, printed in two colors and 
double-folded. As folded, it mea- 
sures approximately 5 by 6% 
inches. The copy reads: 


GaRTERS AND SUSPENDERS 
as companions to 
Cc K O 


H I 
BELTS 

These two new lines, we assure 
you will be worthy of the name they 
bear and fitting companions to an 
already famous line. The same driv- 
ing force—advertising—sales helps 
—counter displays—newspaper copy 
and cuts—that have backed Hickok 
Belts will also support Hickok 
garters and suspenders. 

In keeping with acknowledged 
Hickok leadership, the new Belt 
line for Spring and Summer, now 
being shown, contains many strik- 
ing style innovations. 

To properly handle the inapencing 
Belt and Buckle business, plus the 
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addition of Garters and Suspenders 
factory expansion is necessary—an 
we announce a 

N E W A. OME 


H I 
I will call on you on or about 


Hickok is thoroughly convinced 
that the salesman’s advance card 
is an advertising feature of distinct 
worth. The company issues them 
regularly and the salesmen, al- 
though under no compulsion to use 
them, appear to be distinctly pleased 
with them—sufficiently so, to send 
them out in aavance of most of 
their calls. 


Pepperell and Wellington Sears 
Form Export Company 


A new company to be known as the 
Manufacturers’ Textile Export Corpora- 
tion has been formed to combine the 
export departments of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company and the ell- 
ington Sears Company. 

Officers and directors of the new com- 
any are: Chairman of the board, H. L. 

ailey, president, Wellington Sears; 
president, R. H. Leonard, president and 
treasurer, Pepperell; treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, F. H. Hillery, export 
manager, Wellington Sears; vice-pres- 
idents, C. A. Sweet, vice-president, Well- 
ington Sears, and D. B. Tansill, vice- 
eae Pepperell, and sales manager, 
Nilliam deMin, export manager, Pep- 
perell. 


Appoint Bobart Advertising 

B. Schwanda & Sons, manufacturers 
of buttons and buckles, -—< Palmenberg, 
Inc., manufacturer of displa _ = 
and mannequins, both of New ¥. York, 
have appointed Bobart Advertising, New 
York, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. Cedaflaxe, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of insecticides, has also 
appointed Bobart to direct its adver- 
tising. 


W. T. Card Leaves Geo. E. 


Keith Company 
William T. Card has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Geo. E. Keith 
Company, Brockter, Mass., 
Walk-Over shoes. 


maker of 


“National Geographic 


Magazine” 
B. P. Bartlett has joined the New 
York sales staff of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 


Joins 


Joins “Open Road for Boys” 
C. Schottenfels, formerly ~ th Screen 

| and Hollywood, has j ined the 

i of The Open Road for Boys, New 
ork 





May Advertisers Use Cartoon Char- 
acter Names as Trade-Marks? 


The Answer Is “Yes”—With Exceptions Noted 


By Gilbert L. Bailey and 


Member of the Kentucky Bar 


N 1920, the Oconomowoc Can- 

ning Company adopted the trade- 
mark, “Teenie Weenie,” for certain 
varieties of peas which it canned 
and sold. 

In 1924, the company filed an ap- 
plication to register the trade- 
mark, “Teenie Weenie,” for canned 
vegetables and, in the same year, 
the United States Patent Office 
duly issued its certificate of regis- 
tration attesting that the Oconomo- 
woc Canning Company was the 
owner of “said registered trade- 


mark for canned vegetables.” 

The company distributed its prod- 
uct under this trade-mark through- 
out the United States for more 
than ten years and built up a large 


and prosperous business. 

In 1914, the Chicago Tribune be- 
gan publishing a series of stories 
illustrated by cartoons under the 
name, “The Teenie Weenies,” the 
work of William Donahey. This 
matter was copyrighted. Mr. Don- 
ahey registered the name “Teeney 
Weenie” in the Patent Office as a 
trade-mark for dolls and for news- 
paper cartoons. 

In 1926, he executed a written 
instrument by which he purported 
to sell to Reid, Murdoch and Com- 
pany the right to use the name 
“Teenie Weenie” as a trade-mark 
for canned vegetables. Reid, Mur- 
doch and Company so used the 
name and the Oconomowoc Can- 


ning Company sued it for infringe- . 


ment of trade-mark. 

The case, therefore, squarely pre- 
sented to the court the question 
whether the manufacturer of 
canned vegetables might appropri- 
ate, without asking anyone’s con- 
sent, the name of a comic strip as 
its trade-mark.. The court held 
such appropriation to be proper. 
Furthermore, because Reid, Mur- 
doch and Company were second to 
use the name in the field of canned 
vegetables, they were required to 


Boyd L. Bailey 


Member of the New York Bar 


cease using the name and to ac- 
count to Oconomowoc for profits 
made by its use. (Oconomowoc 
Canning Company v. Reid, Mur- 
doch & Co., District Court, E.D., 
Wis., Eq. No. 2725, Dec. 19, 1930.) 

This case raises several points of 
copyright and trade-mark law 
which sometimes confuse the au- 
thor, artist, manufacturer and ad- 
vertiser. 

How much protection does a 
copyright give the author or artist 
against the use by others of the 
names and titles his work has made 
popular? 

Briefly, a copyright protects art— 
literary and graphic. Within the 
meaning of the copyright law art 
is a very broad term. It includes 
everything in a cartoon except the 
title or name and the cartoonist’s 
signature. The reason why it does 
not include the name “Teenie Wee- 
nie” is that the name is not a work 
of art—rather, it designates a work 
of art. 

The copyright on a cartoon has 
been held to prohibit others from 
copying ail or a substantial part of 
the cartoon and also from stealing 
the character cartooned for use in 
a different setting. The copyright 
would make it illegal to use a pic- 
ture of the character as part of a 
trade-mark without the consent of 
the copyright proprietor. But a 
copyright does not prohibit anyone 
from copying the name or title of 
the cartoon itself or the name of a 
cartoon character. 

Let us now consider the problem 
independent of copyright. On prin- 
ciple, there are three things to 
consider: (1) benefit to the manu- 
facturer who appropriates the 
name, (2) injury to the cartoonist 
or his publisher and (3) deceit of 
the public. 

In the Oconomowoc case, there 
was no appreciable detriment to the 
cartoonist nor was it shown that 
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the public was deceived into think- 
ing that the cartoonist vouched 
for, or had some connection with, 
the canned vegetables. One may 
safely generalize and say that un- 
less there is such detriment or de- 
ceit, no cause of action will arise. 

As this principle works out, the 
manufacturer of one product will 
ordinarily be permitted to appro- 
priate the brand name of another 
product if the two are not in the 
same class. Thus, if a manufac- 
turer of airplane propellers calls 
his product “Gold Medal Propel- 
lers,” appropriating the name of 
the celebrated flour, the flour man- 
ufacturer will have no reason to 
object and the public will not be 
led to think that the two products 
have anything in common. 

Applying this principle, it is 
plain that nearly all manufactured 
articles are not in the same class as 
cartoons. 

It is possible, however, that the 
manufacturer of one class of goods 
may be forbidden to adopt the 
trade-mark of something in an en- 
tirely different class. Thus, a wo- 
man’s hat manufacturer was for- 
bidden to use the trade-mark of a 
magazine. The magazine was 
Vogue. Vogue, of course, fre- 
quently gives advice on women’s 
fashions. The court held that the 
use of the magazine’s insignia on 
women’s hats was unfair competi- 
tion in that it deceived the public, 
tending to make them believe that 
the hats were manufactured or 
sponsored by the magazine. 

A cartoon case may be imagined 
which is parallel with the Vogue 
case. Suppose a cartoonist pictures 
a child called “Skeezix” who fre- 
quently eats candy with evident en- 
joyment. A manufacturer of candy 
steals the name without asking per- 
mission, calling his candy “Skee- 
zix” candy. The vice of this situ- 
ation is that the public may be 
deceived into thinking that the car- 
toonist in some way vouches for 
the candy. Every cartoon of the 
child eating candy becomes an ad- 
vertisement for “Skeezix” candy. 

The cartoonist should be allowed 
to control his own good-will. A 
lower court in Illinois enjoined the 
manufacturer from using the name 
in just this situation without, how- 
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ever, giving its reasons in any de- 
tail. (Curtiss Candy Co. v. Can- 
nar, 1927, 17 T.M. Rep. 286.) 

In the Teenie Weenie case, there 
was no reported connection between 
the cartoons and the product sold. 
Hence, injury to the cartoonist and 
deceit of the public were negligible, 
if they existed at all. 

These two <ases—“Teenie Wee- 
nie” and “Skeevix”—are the only 
ones directly in point that the au- 
thors have found. They were both 
decided by lower courts, the for- 
mer in Wisconsin and the latter in 
Illinois. They are not binding au- 
thorities on the higher courts of 
those States. They are, therefore, 
but straws in the wind. 

Any opinion, in this condition of 
the law, must be based upon proba- 
bility—not certainty. On this basis 
we conclude as follows: 

A manufacturer may appropriate, 
without asking anyone’s consent, 
the name of a cartoon strip or car- 
toon character as a trade-mark 
where the cartoonist is not injured 
and the public not deceived. There 
will be no such injury or deception 
unless the name adopted leads the 
public to believe that the artist or 
his publisher in some way vouches 
for the goods or is connected with 
their manufacture. One may not 
appropriate, however, the picture of 
the cartoon character where the 
strip is copyrighted. 


D. C. King Leaves California 
Fruit Growers 


Dana C. King has retired as orange 
sales manager of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. He had been in the 
service of the Exchange for more than 
twenty-eight years and in that period 
had handled orange sales for more than 
twenty-two years. Mr. King plans to 
give more attention to his own orchards, 
following his retirement. 


Death of J. E. Rank 
Joseph E. Rank, managing editor of 
the Atchison, Kans., Globe, died at that 
city, September 25. He had been a 
member Ay the Globe staff for forty- 
nine years and was also vice-president 
of the Globe Publishing Company. 


New Account to Touzalin 


Agency 
The Western Chain Products Com- 
any, Chicago, has appointed the Charles 
fi. Touzalin Agency, of that city, as its 
advertising counsel. 
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That Added Increment 


IN ADDITION TO a degree of circulation coverage that 
is unique in the nation, these modern newspapers give 
to your advertising in their columns a vital added incre- 


ment of value. 


HE prestige and reader 
ac 4 confidence that have 
KENTUCKIANA come with over a century 


oo Grates Soe — of Public Service impart an 


cally all of Kentucky and added value to every ad- 


a large portion of Southern 
Indiana. It offers unlimited vertisement published 7 a. 


sales possibilities to the ag- 
gressive advertiser and can 
be reached and sold at one 
low cost thru a single me- 
dium. 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. @ Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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A: optimistic report on business 
and employment conditions in 
Philadelphia was recently made public by President 


Hoover’s organization on unemployment relief. 
Excerpts from the report follow: 


“Working hours and payrolls are greater”... “re- 
tail sales show an increase”... “silk, radio, hosiery, 
men’s clothing, textile, leather and building material 
lines are improving” ... “wholesale prices have been 
stable since June.” 


Good news—and interesting news—for manufac- 
turers who recognize that it is of paramount im- 
portance to concentrate today’s advertising and mer- 
chandising activities in markets where there is not 
only the desire—but the ability—to buy. 


There will be more money—and far less hardship— 
for Philadelphia’s working class this winter. 
Building projects now under way represent expendi- 
tures of more than $214,500,000. This assures steady 
employment for thousands of skilled and unskilled 
workmen for months to come. 
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nlP hiladelphia 


iness Connie Mack and his Athletics have won their third 
r consecutive American League baseball pennant. This 
is in means another World’s Series in Philadelphia. 


ident More than 150,000 applications for the precious ad- 
elief. mission ducats—at $19.80 and $16.50 per set of three 


tickets — were received by the management of the 
Philadelphia club. This sets a new record for ticket 
“re. requests to the World’s Series in this city. 
iery, 
erial Theatrical magnates, like national advertisers, are 
been interested only in cities where conditions are favor- 


able. 


That Philadelphia measures up to their exacting re- 
ifac- quirements is best evidenced by the fact that book- 
im- ings for the 1931-’32 season are being made far ahead 


in all local theatres housing legitimate stage attrac- 
ner- tions. 


not 


By all the signs, Philadelphia will be one of the 
country’s “bright spots” this fall and winter. 


Here, Mr. Manufacturer, is a made-to-order mar- 
ket for you and your product. And through the 
Curtis-Martin group of Philadelphia newspapers 
you may obtain 100% coverage of it—may influence 
the buying judgment of all the homes in America’s 
greatest market of homes. 





INDEPENDENCE SQ., PHILADELPHIA 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 
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1931 


CLOSED 


High 


Selling Costs did it 


A smarT advertiser could build 
up volume on ear muffs in the 
tropics if selling costs were no 
object, but he would have to do 
business at a loss. 

There are an amazingly large 
number of advertisers who believe 
volume makes profit. They buy 
mass circulation in cheap news- 
papers and keep an army of sales- 
men employed in calling on the 
small retailers. At the end of the 
year they discover, to their con- 
sternation, that they have been 


losing money despite their in- 
crease in volume. 

The Portland Market Study ex- 
plains why these losses occur, 
reveals where they occur, and 
shows how to overcome them. 
When you have seen it, you will 
understand how a manufacturer 
can often step up his sales, only 
to fall in the sheriff’s lap. 

Advertisers who are more de- 
sirous of making a profit than in 
making a splurge are invited to 
take advantage of the study. 


This study of the Portland Market will amaze you. It is something that every 

advertiser should see, for it will prove of tremendous help in marketing not 

only in Portland, but in other cities as well. Ask your Portland representative 
to phone The Oregonian for an appointment to see this study. 


he Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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Periodical Publishers 
Meet 


RINCIPAL interest at the 

twelfth annual meeting of the 
National Publishers Association, 
held last week at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa., centered around 
discussion concerning the Canadian 
tax on American periodicals and 
the further possibility of securing 
an adjustment that will permit a 
refund of the duty paid on unsold 
copies returned by newsdealers. 
There was also considerable dis- 
cussion in connection with copy- 
right legislation and interpretation 
of the present copyright law as it 
affects the use of outline maps. 

The latter part of the meeting 
was taken up with the discussion 
of the efforts of the Gifford com- 
mittee in connection with the un- 
employment situation. An outline 
of the situation was presented by 
Merle Thorpe, editor of the 
Nation’s Business. The trend of 
later discussion indicated that pos- 
sibly the best results could be ob- 
tained by the use of the combined 
circulation of the periodicals com- 
prising the membership of the as- 
sociation in the dissemination of 
proper information and actual 
facts to combat many of the er- 
roneous statements from other 
sources that are being absorbed by 
the public. 

It was expressed that not only 
should publishers give free space 
to the carrying of advertising mat- 
ter that might be furnished by 
Mr. Gifford’s committee, but also 
that editorial space be freely used 
in well directed comments on the 
true situation and that this would 
apply alike to publications serving 


the men and women of the coun- . 


try. In regard to this editorial 
matter it was pointed out that such 
copy would have to be of a nature 
fitting in with the general char- 
acter of each publication. 

Upon motion by Roy Dickinson, 
of Printers’ INK, amended by 
Mason Britton, of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, and 
duly seconded and adopted, it was 
decided that the president appoint 
a committee to set to work at once 
to make an investigation and de- 
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termine upon ways and means in 
which publishers could best co- 
operate. The president stated that 
he would consult with other mem- 
bers of the board and appoint such 
a committee at a very early date. 

The following officers and di- 
rectors were elected before ad- 
journment: President, A. C. Pear- 
son, United Business Publishers, 
Inc.; first vice-president, A. D. 
Mayo, Crowell Publishing Co., New 
York; second vice-president, P. S. 
Collins, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia ; secretary, F. L. 
Wurzburg, Condé Nast Publica- 
tions; and treasurer, Roger W. 
Allen, Hat Trade Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

Directors for three-year terms 
were elected as follows: R. E. 
Berlin, International Magazine 
Company, New York; Ernest F. 
Eilert, Musical Courier, New 
York; Lee Ellmaker, Macfadden 
Publications, New York; Roy E. 
Larsen, Time, New York; S. R. 
Latshaw, Butterick Publishing 
Company, New York, and P. E. 
Ward, The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 

As usual, the publishers com- 
bined pleasure with business and 
after two rounds of golf on the 
Shawnee Country Club course, 
prizes were distributed as follows: 

1. 36 holes, low net—W. C. Gif- 
fing, Atlantic Publications “Swet- 
land Cup’; 2. 18 holes, low net, 

Ist Day’s "Play—A. Graham, ~~ 

torial Review—“Crowell Cup 

18 holes, low net, 2nd Day’s “Ru 

F. J. Hudson, Plumbers Trade Jour- 

nal—“‘McGraw-Hill Cup”; 4. 36 

holes, second low net— "W.. Par- 

sons — Gas Age Record — “Curtis 

Cup”; 5. 36 holes, low gross—M. 

Pierce—McCall’s; 6. Blind Bogey 

—Ist Day’s Play—W. L. Daley, 

American Publishers Conference; 7. 

Driving Contest—E. P. Grierson— 

The American Boy; 8. 18 holes, 

2nd low net, Ist Day—G. C. Lucas, 

National Publishers Association; 

9. 18 holes, 2nd low net—2nd Day— 

T. S. Morgan—F. W. Dodge Corp.; 

10. 36 holes, 3rd low net—A. L. 

Cole—Popular Science; 11. 18 holes, 

3rd low net—Ist Day—N. J. Pea- 

body—Atlantic Monthly; 12. 18 

holes, 3rd low net—2nd Day—aA. 

Shaw, Jr..—Review of Reviews. 


The final round of the tennis 
tournament was won by Hunter 
Leaf, Pictorial Review, who de- 
feated E. Zoty, Macfadden Publi- 
cations, 1—6, 6—1, 6—4. 
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Awards 
Made in Outdoor Art 
Contest 


A BUICK poster won first prize 
in the second annual Outdoor 
Advertising Art Exhibit sponsored 
by the Chicago Advertising Coun- 
cil. “Boy, That’s Travelin’!” is the 
copy message of the poster, which 
pictures two small boys whom a 
Buick has apparently passed with 
an exciting display of haste. The 
Buick Motor Company and Fred- 
eric Stanley, the artist, each will 
receive gold statuettes as awards 
for first place at the opening of the 
exhibit Thursday, October 1. 

The poster advertising the recent 
American Legion convention at 
Detroit was adjudged second prize 
winner. This painting was by Fred 
Ludekens. Special recognition was 
accorded the Fisher Body Corpo- 
ration and the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, who co- 
operated in making the appearance 
ot the poster possible. Third prize 
went to the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange and Lyman M. 
Simpson, artist, for a poster ad- 
vertising Sunkist oranges. 

Silver statuettes, presented in 
duplicate to advertiser and artist, 
were the second place awards and 
bronze ones were given for third 
place. All the statuettes were from 
an original design by Alfonso 
Iannelli. 

In addition to these awards for 
paintings for twenty-four sheet 
posters, there were prizes for the 
three-sheet poster adjudged best. 
These were won by the Procter & 
Gamble Company and Haddon 
Sundblom, artist, for a Camay 
soap poster. Gun metal models of 
the Iannelli statuette were pre- 
sented to the advertiser and Mr. 
Sundblom. 

Ten posters received honorable 
mention in the twenty-four sheet 
class. Such recognition went to: 


Florida Citrus Exchange and 
Enoch Boles, artist; Business Ad- 
vertising Club of Seattle and Leon- 
ard B. Hamshaw; Tanforan Race 
Track and W. T. Warde; Cadillac 
Motor Car Company and H. Led- 
yard Towle; Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany and Lucien Bernhard; Mara- 
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thon Oil Company and George Rapp; 
Chevrolet Motor Company; Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Company and C. 
E. Chambers; Coca-Cola Company 
and Haddon Sundblom; and Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company and An- 
drew Loomis. 


In the three-sheet competition, a 
poster for the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company by Charles E. Heinzer- 
ling won honorable mention. 

Over 300 paintings and sketches 
reproduced in advertisements dur- 
ing this year were entered in the 
competition. Of these 135 were 
selected for the exhibit, which will 
be on display at the Marshall Field 
galleries until October 15. 


’ ~ * 
“Ballyhoo” Goes Advertising 

Ever since the first appearance of 
Ballyhoo, which started publication with 
an August issue, there has been consid- 
erable rumor as to its advertising policy. 
Its publishers said no advertising was 
being accepted and romised nothing 
definite as to future policy. It was eve 
questioned whether some of the bur- 
lesque advertisements appearing in the 
first and subsequent issues were not paid 
advertising. 

Rumor has been set to rest with a 
statement from the publishers who an- 
nounce that, effective October 1, Ballyhoo 
will solicit paid advertising. The maga- 
zine is published by the Dell Publishing 
Company, New York, of which George 
; a Delacorte, 3t.. & president. Norman 
Anthony, former editor of Life and 
Judge, is editor. George Woodard is ad- 
vertising manager. 


Appoints Los Angeles Office of 
McCann-Erickson 


The California Consolidated Water 
Company, Los Angeles, has appointed 
the Los Angeles office of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., to direct the advertising 
of Arrowhead spring water and Puritas 
distilled water, the advertising of which 
was formerly handled by two separate 
agencies. 

The California Date Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, co-operative marketer of Desert 
Gold Dates, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, has also appointed McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., to direct its advertising 


“Mirror” to Publish 


Sunday Paper 
The Detroit Mirror will establish a 
Sunday paper, the Detroit Sunday Mir- 
ror, with a first issue appearing on 
October 4. 


N. B. C. Advances R. C. 
Witmer 


Roy C. Witmer, sales manager of the 
National Broadcasting Company, New 
York, has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of sales. 


Detroit 
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“FROM THE OUTSIDE 


As an advertiser, or one placing advertising for clients in 
Boston, you have read our statement that “The Hub” is, in 
reality, two markets. To the outsider these two markets ap- 
pear as similar as two straws held up for guessing. To the 
person who knows the inside story of Boston, one of these 
markets is represented by the long straw—the other by the 
short one. 


Packed within a radius of 15 miles from Boston’s hub are 
nearly 2,000,000 people. Within a 30-mile circle drawn around 
the city are approximately 3,000,000 inhabitants. But they 
all cannot be reached by the same medium. Because of dif- 
ferences in sentiment, likes and dislikes, manner of living and 
even reading and buying habits this vast population is divided 
into two distinct groups. Tradition, heredity, and environment 
have been working hand in hand for more than a century to 
bring about this condition. 


The Boston daily papers reflect this state of affairs in no un- 
certain manner. The Boston Herald-Traveler appeals to one 
group—the group which experience has proved to be the 
more important to the advertise:. The Herald-Traveler car- 
ries the greatest total of advertising lineage of any Boston 
paper. This advertising leadership is evidence that advertisers 
set greater store by the reader-value of Herald-Traveler cir- 
culation than they do by any other similar unit of any other 
large Boston newspaper circulation. The other three papers, 
differing from the Herald-Traveler in almost every respect, 
serve the remainder of the population. 


To reach the more responsive and more profitable group of 
Boston’s divided population, it is necessary for the advertiser 
to use the Herald-Traveler. No other paper can influence this 
valuable market. To reach most of the other group, one of 
the other three papers can be used. 


_ oe For nine years the Herald- Traveler 
Advertising representative : b -4 ~ has been first in National Advertis- 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. rs /* ing, including all financial, auto- 
New York Chicago @ x by mobile and publication advertising 
Philadelphia Detroit ¥& ¥ among Boston daily papers. 


RLD-TRAVELER 
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DWARD BOELL, 

Jr. of Brooklyn, New 
York, runs, jumps and 
plays ball in rubber 
soled shoes, consistently 
advertised in BOYS’ 
LIFE. He finds his way 
in the dark by aid of 
the flashlight he regu- 
larly reads about in 
BOYS’ LIFE. His fa- 
vorite confection and 
both preferred break- 
fast cereals appear, 
month in and month 
out, in the advertising 
columns of BOYS’ 
LIFE. 


Many other things he 
and his folks use have 
trade marks and names 
well known to BOYS’ 
LIFE readers. 


Edward has been a 
regular reader of 
BOYS’ LIFE for al- 


most two years. 


Edward H. Boell, Jr., age 14, . 
of Tilden High School, an all. SIGNIFICANT! 
roumeader of BOYS’ LIFE. ISN’T IT? 


Boys$sLIFE 


2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
9 W. WASHINGTON ST. OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BLANCHARD, NICHOLS, COLEMAN 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





“Sales Managers Who Can Sell” — 


an Expensive Fallacy 


Why Should Management Be Considered the Only Appropriate Promotion 
for an Able Salesman? 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


HAVING read J. C. Altrock’s 
article (“Another Vote for 
Sales Managers Who Can Sell,” 
Printers’ INK, Aug. 13)* and the 
~ r invitation which precedes 
it, I am constrained to burst out 
ii the following tirade against 
what I consider a very serious 
fault in our industrial background 
of thinking. 

Without hesitation I declare my 
belief that the idea of “sales man- 
agers who can sell” is fundamen- 
tally unsound, expensive and dan- 
gerous. If for no other reason it 
is unsound because it places the 
emphasis on sales managers’ quali- 
fications in the wrong place and 
presents a catchy phrase which 
seemingly is important and true 
and thus crowns a complete fal- 
lacy with the dignity of an aphor- 
ism. It also involves a second ex- 
pensive fallacy which I shall 
mention later. Remember that we in 
America often found our business 
practice on fine sounding aphor- 
isms which we have never digested 
either in phrasing them or using 
them. 

The only qualification which I 
am willing to make with respect 
to the above statements is that, as 
so many people sell some things 
pretty well, the right kind of sales 
manager may also be a pretty good 
commodity salesman himself. If 
he is, that fact ought not to hurt 


him in his job, though it some- . 


times does even do that. Unfortu- 
nately, if he is a good personal 
salesman, that fact is very apt to 


*Mr. Altrock’s article was written in 


reply to “Needed: Sales Managers Who 
.Can Actually Sell,” by G. A. Nichols, 
Tuly 23 issue. See also “Sales Managers 
Who Can't Sell—But Who Can Man- 
age,” July 30; “Must Sales Managers 
Be Miracle Men?” Aug. 20; “ ‘Swivel 
Chair’ vs. ‘Firing Line’ Sales Man- 
agers,”” Sept. 10, and “Sajes Managers 


Must Manage—Not Sell,” Sept. 17. 


blind his employers to the rea! 
reasons why he is a good sales 
manager. 

The sales manager’s job is pri- 
marily an educational and execu- 
tive one. He may be bashful, he 
may stutter and stumble over his 
words when trying to sell anything 
verbally and still be a sales man- 
ager, prime—A-1. 

We don’t want him to stutter or 
to display two left feet in cus- 
tomer contact, of course, but he 
may do all that and still be prime, 
A-1., extra select as a sales man- 
ager. 

Take even such a chap, consider 
him endowed with the kind of 
engineering brains which enable 
him to chart a market mentally, 
get a right appraisal of sales 
chances, quantitatively and geo- 
graphically and make a sound plan 
for coverage, by salesmen. Not by 
choice, but if he happens to be that 
way, let him be so dumb vocally 
that he can’t even dictate a good 
letter and still he may be prime, 
A-1., as a sales manager. 

He can get any one of thousands 
of bright people (vocally) to write 
his letters to salesmen for him. He 
can and would have an assistant 
for contact, and once he gains 
recognition for a knowledge of his 
power to think, analyze, plan, as 
a great engineer analyzes and 
plans, a few even halting words 
from him to a_ salesman will 
signify very much. Glib words 
and partly true aphorisms may 
have gained much for the business 
world but they have cost much as 
well. 

Imagine a brilliant thinker with 
low vocal power as described 
above. Imagine him a complete 
mental master of the sales situa- 
tion and the way to direct opera- 
tions successfully. Then imagine 
the head of his firm saying to him, 
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“One hundred and fifty out of our 
300 salesmen can spell-bind deal- 
ers or consumers much better than 
you can. You may be able to 
think soundly and plan wisely but 
you can’t go out in the field and 
demonstrate to the boys how they 
should do it, therefore you're 
fired.” Wouldn’t he be more apt 
to say: “Thank God I’ve got one 
department head who likes to 
analyze and plan better than he 
likes to talk, talk, talk”? 

Of course the able mind with 
the dumb voice is only a reductio 
ad absurdum. We'd get no pep 
talk from this chap, but if he 
thought he needed it, he’d only 
have to whistle for any one of 
thousands of pep talkers, many of 
whom are wondering if they won't 
have to sell apples to earn bed and 
board. 

The second expensive fallacy is 
that management seems to be too 
generally regarded as the only ap- 
propriate promotion open for an 
able salesman. I have known 
many space salesmen. Some of 
them have later made fairly good 
managers, some of them have been 
promoted into management and 
fizzled out. I can remember only 
one, the late Walter P. Wheeler, 
who steadfastly, all his business 
life, insisted on being a salesman. 
He was such a good one that he 
was often urged to take a job as 
manager. Once such job was 
forced upon him and he got rid of 
it just as soon as he could. 

How can we promote the good 
salesman? By giving him all the 
pay his merits and value to the 
house indicate. Yes, even moré 
pay than the sales manager if he 
is worth more. There are in the 
world a few houses which follow 
this plan, and they like it. 

It’s a crazy idea that journey- 
man workmanship of an extremely 
valuable type can be compensated 
for only by promotion to manage- 
ment. Perhaps in the field of 
writing is about the only place 
where journeyman workmanship is 
rated as highly as is management. 
A brilliant copy writer rarely 
wants to be made a manager. 
Sometimes he does. I’ve seen sev- 
eral great commercial writers 
ruined that way. Booth Tarking- 
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ton, a journeyman worker in fic- 
tion, has held an enviable position 
for many years. Envied by whom? 
Mostly by editors (managers) 
many of whom love to write and 
are able to write, but who have 
traded their leisure to write for 
managerial positions and salaries. 

A sales manager who can sell? 
If he can it ought not to hurt him 
a bit unless he’s fool enough to 
spend time doing it at the expense 
of the executive work he needs to do 
to be a proper sales manager. Re- 
member that there are now quite 
a number of sales managers, who 
have been given such jobs because 
Nature made them very efficient 
on the firing line of sales contact 
and unwise general management 
has concluded that because they 
could sell they could also do sales 
engineering and wise direction. 
Remember, too, that it is only be- 
cause a lot of us foolishly think it 
would be a step downward for 
such a man to go back to personal 
selling, which prevents him trying 
to get out of a job where he 
knows he is only fair and back 
into a job where he knows he was 
very good. That and an unsound 
basis of personal compensation. 
Think twice before you promote 
a grand salesman into what may 
be ruin for him. If the only 
option to that is promotion by in- 
creased pay—well, it might do no 
harm even to consider that seri- 
ously. 


Dedicate Institute of Paper 
Chemistry 


Formal dedication was held last week 
of the Institute of Paper Chemistry at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., which 


was started a year ago. The dedicatory 
address was given by Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, editor of the New York Times, who 
congratulated those responsible for the 
founding of the institute and stated that 
it was a pioneer step. 

A gift of $100,000 to the institute 
from C. Kimberly, president of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, paper man- 
ufacturer, was announced. ie money 
is to be used for additions to the insti- 
tute and for a new unit of pulp-making 
machinery. 

The school is patterned after the, 
Darmstadt school in Germany and is the 
only one of its kind in the United 
States. Several large grants were made 
when it was organiz and twenty-six 
students from universities throughout the 
country started classes last year under 
a faculty of nine. ae paper-mak-. 
ing processes are studi 
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Advertising in the Herald 
Tribune Sunday Magazine during 
the first eight months of 1931 
exceeds, by 60,497 agate lines, 
the amount carried in the same 
period of any previous year. 


An economical proving ground.. 


a in the Herald Tribune 
Sunday Magazine the unit cost 
of space is less than in other com- 
parable publications, its large 
responsive circulation forms an 
ideal proving ground for testing 
copy and campaigns. 1025-line 
page costs only $700 in black 
and white; $1100 in full color. 
Average circulation, 6 mos. end- 


ed March 30, 1931, is 448,175. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
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xxx It Takes 


Superficial Coverage won't 


do the Job 
NATION’S BUSINESS, alone, of 


all Business Magazines, 


offers PENETRATION 
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s | Penetration 
to SELL the 
Business 


|Market... 


CITY BY ClTY—industry by industry, 
NATION’S BUSINESS is ready to prove with 
actual subscriber checks, giving individual 
names and titles, that its penetration of the 
1 business market te econcnical end adequate. 
Its circulation ‘is approximately four times 
that of any other business publication—its 
rate per page per thousand is approximately 


half that of the next lowest. 
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Diversity 


in Both Industry and Agriculture Is the 
Keystone Upon Which Is Built the Strong 
Financial Security of 


York County 
Pennsylvania 


One can always sell 
goods where there is 
plenty of money with 
which to buy, if one gets 
one’s message to the pros- 
pect through the proper 
medium. 


The York, Pa. 
Gazette and Daily 


is the proper medium 
throughout this whole eco- 
nomic unit, the one which 
reaches all the people and 
in which all the people 
have confidence. 


We Urge You to Investigate 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND, Inc. 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Copy from Shadowland 











SINCE THE FOLKS 





SO THAT'S 


| THOUGHT | HAD THE BEST CLEANING SYSTEM 
ON THIS FARM -LICKING My PAWS AND ALL. BUT/ 
IN THE HOUSE STARTED TO 
“A.USE LAVA - 








WHAT IT 1S! 
1 WONDERED 
HOW THEY GOT SO CLEAN 
~ SCRUBBING THEIR HANDS ‘ 
CLEAN IN LESS THAN A MINUTE 
{AFTER CLEANING OUT THE BARN. 








LAVA is a fine pumice soap pri- 
marily for hand use. In plan- 
ning a new campaign, both copy 
man and art man sought an idea 
that would feature hands. They 
wanted a pictorial idea, one that 
would lend itself to startling illus- 
tration. Their discussions turned 
to something that would enable 
hands to talk and then the art man 
recalled a youthful diversion of 
making shadow pictures. Here 
was a pictorial idea to which could 
be tied’ up cartoon balloons that 
would carry conversation. 

Models were called in, a_ boy, 
a man and a woman. The cam- 
paign was planned for farm publi- 
cations, which suggested that ani- 
mal shadow pictures would create 
natural interest. There were stand- 


ard shadow pictures, such as the . 


rabbit and the mule, but these 
would not be enough and the 
models were encouraged to ex- 
periment. The results ‘were quite 
unusual. 

The models would experiment 
behind a screen. When their hands 
threw a good shadow on the screen, 
they were told to hold that hand 
formation until a photograph was 
taken. Some of the profiles were 
se true to life that they were not 


used for fear it would make the 
public believe that shadowcraft 
would be too difficult for amateurs. 

In addition to farm papers, the 
campaign also is appearing in 
magazines reaching railroad em- 
ployees. 

The idea fulfils another require- 
ment of the campaign plan. Lava 
is made to appeal to men who want 
to clean dirty hands in a jiffy, but 
women do most of its buying. A 
strictly masculine appeal would not 
reach all buyers. Shadowcraft copy 
appeals to men, women and chil- 
dren. Through the appeal to chil- 
dren it is felt that there is a 
double-barreled demand aimed at 
grown-ups who, when they see the 
pictures, will want to show ther 
to children. Where children see 
them, they will probably interest 
grown-ups in the copy. 

Space in the current series does 
not permit copy which appears 
under the illustrations to talk about 
other Procter & Gamble features. 
A coupon offers a booklet of 
twenty-four shadowcraft designs. 
This booklet on arrival in the 
home, carries another advertising 
message, a whole page being de- 
voted’ to Procter & Gamble radio 
programs. 
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Not to Trick House-to-House 
Salesmen 
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FF truly Hollywood style, this 
house is all front. Nevertheless, 
from the highway which it faces, 
on the outskirts of Philadelphia, it 
is quite as attractive and substan- 
tial in appearance as if the house 
were complete. 

The lower story is of field stone, 
with wide mortar joints. A white 
Colonial door is protected by a neat 
canopy. The second floor is finished 


a 


in clapboard. Windows are pro- 
vided with shades and curtains, to- 
gether with shutters. It is only 
when one takes the time to inspect 
this cozy dwelling and steps around 
to the rear that the secret is out. 
It is only an advertising sign, after 
all, calling attention to a Colonia! 
community development promoted 
by McWilliams & Meloney, of 
Phiiadelphia. 


. 


Black-and-White at Color Rates 


EEN observers have noticed 

that, in last week’s issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post, there 
was a change in the Campbell Soup 
series. Long accustomed to seeing 
this page of advertising in color, it 
was a surprise to meet black-and- 
white. Does this mean a change 
in Campbell’s plans? the curious 
have questioned. 

Here are some behind-the-scene 
details of what happened: When 
Campbell’s agency presented ad- 
vance proofs in black-and-white 
and color, as usually is done when 
scheduled advertising is submitted 
for approval, Campbell executives 
liked the black-and-white so much 
that they asked if arrangements 
could not be made to have it ap- 
pear in the color schedule also. 


This was done and the advertise- 
ment of last week was run at color 
rates. 

Pepper Pot is a soup made from 
an old Colonial recipe and illustra- 
tions in its advertising are reminis- 
cent of Colonial days. Black-and- 
white lends itself more to the back- 
ground of atmosphere sought, it is 
explained by H. F. Jones, advertis- 
ing manager. On one occasion a 
car-card campaign, which had been 
running in ‘color, was changed for 
the Pepper Pot member of the 
Campbell family, no color appear- 
ing except in the illustrations of 
the Campbell can. 

Last week’s advertisement was 
the first break in a long series of 
color advertisements, that is re- 
sumed in the current issue. 
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Enthusiasm 


‘¢] INKED with Zenith’s famous 

audio system . . . recognized 
since radio’s early beginning as 
foremost .. . is Tone-Totality ... 
radio’s most stupendous forward 
step ... an exclusive Zenith fea- 
ture.” 


“With these amazing Super- 
heterodynes, Philco covers the 
whole range of radio ability, scal- 
ing upward to the greatest value 
and performance in all radio his- 
tory.” 


“Here again a milestone in the 
march of civilization—of such uni- 
versal application that it [Mark- 
Time Automatic Switch] outrivals 
in scope the utility of the camera, 
fountain pen, safety razor, type- 
writer.” 


“Beautiful women use Mello- 
Glo, because a new, exclusive 
French process makes this the 
finest and purest face powder 
known.” 


“Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour makes 


the finest pancakes on the face of 
the earth, in the easiest possible 


way. 


“Now comes the greatest ad- 
vance in the whole history of heat- 
ing homes! The crowning achieve- 
ment of Petro-Nokol engineers. A 
magnificently beautiful heating unit 

.. 33% to 50% more efficient 
than the ordinary coal burning 
boiler . . . with the famous Petro 
Radiant Rotary Oil Burner built 
right into it at the factory... 
100% automatic.” 


+ 


Pullman Porters Turn Salesmen 


RAVELERS often forget to 

bring important toilet items 
along and those who travel in Pull- 
mans are no exception. In the past 
their emergencies have been pretty 
much up to their own resourceful- 
ness or that of the porter. The 
Pullman Company has now begun 
to alleviate the distress of the pas- 
senger with no razor blades or no 
cold cream by turning storekeeper 
in a modest way. 

Pullman is testing this idea in 
order to make its service more at- 
tractive—profit on commodity sales 
being a secondary consideration. 
One hundred trains will carry 
lighted glass-enclosed display cases 
of some twenty convenience items. 


Advertised brands are featured but . 


Lay Off, 


SERS of classified advertising 

have a reputation for counting 
every word. They get right down 
to cases in their search for returns 
and nothing goes into their copy 
which doesn’t aim at a definite re- 
sult. They are quick to cash in on 


no particular brands will be pushed 
and there is no tie-up with manu- 
facturers. 

Display is at one end of a 
centrally located car in each train. 
It contains dummy packages, 
porters having the stock for sale. 
Cards in washrooms and private 
rooms list items carried and fea- 
ture standard retail prices. Porters 
get 10 per cent commission on the 
sales. 

The experiment started last May 
in twenty-five trains and is now 
being expanded in various parts of 
the country further to test trav- 
elers’ reaction. If the service 
seems appreciated, as indicated by 
sales, it will be extended to cover 
all Pullman trains. 


MacDuff! 


previous experience as, for ex- 
ample, the advertiser in a recent 
issue of the Boston Transcript, 
whose five-line advertisement of an 
apartment to rent, closes with: 
“Will other papers please not 
solicit this advertisement.” 
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Square or 
Indented Paragraphs 
in Letters? 


E. R. Sourss & Sons 
Brancu Orrice, CHIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is possible that you have at 
some time published articles concern- 
ing the arrangement of correspon- 
dence with particular reference to 
block style vs. indented style of 
paragraphing. 

We shall greatly appreciate it if 
you will be good enough to send us 
a list of such articles. 

We should like to express our 
thanks for such information sup- 


plied in the past. 
R. A. Harpt, Manager, 
Chicago Branch Office. 


HE above letter from E. R. 

Squibb & Sons, as originally 
typed, was done in the block style 
—thus indicating, presumably, that 
the Squibb company prefers to 
have its letters written without 
paragraph indentations. This mat- 
ter of personal preference is about 
the only thing to be considered in 
deciding which style to use. It is, 
in fact, rather a minor point that 
has no great amount of significance 
in determining the appearance and 
effectiveness of a letter. Some like 
the block style and some like the 
other and neither can be said to be 
wrong. 

One of our staff writers who has 
attexded most of the conventions 
held by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association tells us that he has 
heard the question considered in 
numerous round-table discussions 
and other meetings, but has never 
yet been able to determine which 
side had made out the better case. 
The consideration usually hinged 
upon seemingly minor points such 
as whether a stenographer’s time 
could be conserved by having her 
throw the typewriter carriage to 
the same margin after each line in 
the heading and the various para- 
graphs. 

While we fully believe in effi- 
ciency methods and many of the 
time-saving devices utilized in 
modern business, it seems to us 
that grave discussions about saving 
fractional parts of minutes for 
stenographers are pretty much in 
the nature of what Ellis Parker 
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Butler calls goat feathers. Such a 
debate is largely a process of skip- 
ping over the essentials in favor 
of superficialities. 

If there is ayy doubt as to the 
relative popularity of the two types 
of letter, it should be given to the 
block type. We asked Frank L. 
Pierce, executive secretary of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, to check up on all the letters 
that were brought to his personal 
attention on a certain day recently 
and let us know which style pre- 
dominated. That day Mr. Pierce 
handled forty-three letters, and 
forty-one of them were written in 
the block style. They came from 
manufacturers, publishers, printers, 
letter shops and private individuals 
from various parts of the United 
States and Canada, and one came 
from Australia. 

On the other side of the argu- 
ment is the case of a large mail- 
order house from which are sent 
out many hundreds, and even thou- 
sands, of letters every day. The 
advertising manager admitted he 
did not know which style of letter 
predominated in that establishment 
although he was very sure that 
there were rigid standardized rules 
as to style both in typography and 
composition. He was good enough 
to make a brief investigation at our 
request and came back with the 
report that both styles seemed to 
be in general use.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Riblet and Murphey, New 
Business 


Riblet and Murphey is the name of a 
new business organized at Chicago to 
handle radio advertising. Offices are lo- 
cated at 333 North Michigan Avenue. 
Carl Riblet, formerly with the Chicago 
office of the. J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Inc., in charge of radio publicity, 
is president. Douglas J. Murphey, for- 
merly assistant advertising manager of 
Wilson Brothers, is vice-president and 
treasurer, and Francis E. Brennan is art 
director. 


Now “China-Glass Guide” 


China-Glass Guide is the name of the 
magazine formerly known as Pottery, 
Glass, Lamps & Houscfurnishings Guide. 
The magazine, published by the Haire 
Publishing Company, New York, it is 
stated, will be devoted to retail china 
and glassware interests. 
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NOT A YAWN...NOT A NOD 


They read it—because they go for it! 


F the success of a magazine 

could be written in one 

phrase this would be ours... 
They go for it! 

Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred copies of True De- 
tective Mysteries are bought 
at the news-stand. That means 
that each of these readers 
thinks about True Detective 
Mysteries . . . . goes to some 
trouble to get it... . and puts 
down a quarter every month 
for it. 


Naturally, that magazine is 
going to be read. Read thor- 
oughly from first page to last. 
Read with wide-awake inter- 
est. Not thumbed through 
casually. Not dozed over. 
Not picked up to read one’s 
self to sleep. 

No, there is nothing half- 
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way about the True Detective 
Mysteries reader. A man is 
for it all the way else he 
wouldn’t go out and buy it. 


Circulation rates of True 
Detective Mysteries are based 
on a guarantee of 500,000 
copies. For the first six 
months of 1931, an average 
sales of 624,317 represented 
an average monthly bonus of 
224,000 to those advertisers 
who are protected at the 
400,000 guarantee. That is 
equivalent to getting another 
magazine on the schedule 
without paying for it. 


We have published valu- 
able information about the 
people who make up this ac- 
tive group. Write for it. It’s 
worth having. Address Gray- 
bar Building, New York City. 


99.6% News Stand Sale 


RY 10 COPIES 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CLEAR-THINKING 
BUSINESS MEN OF AMERICA... Tenth of a Series 


Time was when almost any 
magazine you picked up had 
page after page of lazy, band- 
music advertising, alongside 
those shrewd and newsy busi- 
ness-getters that showed some 
concerns anxious to make their 
percentage, even in high and 
handsome times. 

But this year, advertising has 
gone back to work! Run 
through a recent file of The 
Literary Digest and you find 
any number of straight, hard- 
selling talks on important sub- 
jects—on schools, and commu- 
nities, on motor cars and 
accessories, on home and office 
equipment, on insurance and 
investments, on soaps and cof- 
fees and razor blades. 

It is evident that today’s ad- 
vertising is expected to talk 
sense, to deal with wanted ser- 
vices offered at fair prices, to 


appear in the right place at the 
right time. 

Playing the game by these 
rules, The Digest has gone 
straight ahead and up. Records 
for the first six months of 1931 
show a 110,000 weekly surplus 
over the circulation figure of 
1,400,000 guaranteed to ad- 
vertisers. This gives us the 
largest subscription revenue 
(gross and net) of all maga- 
zines. It brings us the largest 
section of the upper middle 
classes ever grouped by any 
magazine. 

A sound and successful and 
active crowd—interested in es- 
sentials (shown by The Digest’s 
editorial content), responsive 
to sensible advertising (that’s 
why they subscribed), ready to 
buy now. 

With faith in this great 
middle market and with the be- 
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MORE PARADES 
gone back to work! 
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lief that another era of expan- 
sion is close at hand, The 
Literary Digest earnestly urges 
you to continue the present rule 
of reason . . . to advertise with 
care and skill and vigor when 
you have something that adver- 
tising should help . . . to hold to 


. to keep your promotion pro- 
ducing. 

The Digest asks only its due. 
Get the facts—all the facts. 
See the truth. Plan your pro- 
gram of profit. The real tests 
and the real rewards of sound 
business thinking lie just 


the motto “No more parades” ahead! 


DRAW YOUR OWN 
CONCLUSIONS 


The Literary Digest offers to help you make 
a thousand-name check of reader-respon- 
siveness—and will rest its case on the returns. 
If interested ask for details. Our subscrip- 
tion list is always open for inspection. Tests 
for quantity and quality are welcome. 


=. & @ 


The Literary Digest is an essential maga- 
zine. More than 70% of its subscribers are 
executives, owners of businesses or profes- 
sional people. . It enters the best million 
homes with telephones, a market which buys 
two-thirds of all advertised commodities and 
buys them first. The Digest reaches 36% of 
all families of $10,000 income and over and 
20% of all families having over $5,000 in- 
come. Advertisers buy a guaranteed aver- 
age circulation of at least 1,400,000 preferred 
prospects. Write for i1ates and further facts. 


The Hterary ah ae 


ARs 8&8 t.C¢ A 8 N 
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“The Maintenance Engineer’s Duty 
Is to Introduce New Machinery 
and Equipment” 


(A letter received by our Editors) 


HE Maintenance Engineer’s duty is to reduce the general cost 
of keeping machinery operating, eliminate breakdowns as far 
as possible, and introduce new machinery and equipment. 


Several years ago, our plant maintenance engineer showed us that 
by installing a synchronous motor, we could bring our power fac- 
tor close to unity and run the departments, formerly powered by 
a Corliss engine, for considerably less. Many other improve- 
ments along similar lines were put into effect, such as using air 
instead of steam in our drop forging hammers; using oil for fuel 
instead of producing our own gas; installing cast-steel pinions 
instead of iron; and replacing old steam pipes with unit heaters. 


Unless the maintenance branch of our organization constantly is 
suggesting new mechanical improvements, we feel that it is not 
keeping step with the production or sales end. 


We have found that we obtain the best cooperation and under- 
standing by having a research department composed of the fac- 
tory manager, production superintendent, maintenance engineer, 
and the necessary men to work out the details of any project 
decided upon. Through this department pass questions on 
machinery, equipment, new processes of manufacture, and even 
new products proposed by the sales department. 


(Signed) Willian D. Plumb, Factory Manager, 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Look out tor 
that broken bottle” 


REG ls S 


- 





ae 


Here's the Chinese Doctor with a new pair of 
shoes in his hand to prevent accidents like this 
for months to come. (He gets his pay for keep- 
ing people well.) Industry's Chinese Doctors, 
men on maintenance engineering staffs, have a Read by maintenance superin- 
similar responsibility, namely, to foresee and tendents, plant engineers, 
prevent breakdowns—to select and initiate the master mechanics, chief elec- 
purchase of dependable equipment which can be tricians, etc. 

operated economically. 


MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., New York City, N. Y. 











Where Does the Small Business 
Stand in Today’s Markets? 


Three Incidents That Seem to Indicate That Current Conditions 


Play 


Right into the Hands of the Small Business 


Amos 


By 


VERY once in a while, three 
or four things come along in 
the course of a day which provoke 
thoughts of a trend in the making. 
Three incidents of one day last 
week made me think that today’s 
conditions offer the big chance for 
the small business. 

1. Lunch with a man who owns 
and controls six small businesses. 

2. Trip home on a train with a 
man who is in process of buying 
a small business. 

3. Talk with a manufacturer of 
a craft product designed for a 
class market. 

The man who operates six suc- 
cessful small companies was posi- 
tively beaming at the way things 
were working out for him. He 
put his ideas somewhat in this 
fashion: 

“A big company which is getting 
20 per cent of the business in its 
field is naturally going to be hard 
hit when the business in that field 
drops off 50 per cent. But the 
little fellow, like the little com- 
pany I am interested in up in New 
York State which does only one- 
half of 1 per cent of the business 
in its field, has to take only one- 
half of 1 per cent away from all 
its competitors to double its busi- 
ness. And that is just what we 
have been able to do. 

“It strikes me as being peculiar 
that more small businesses aren't 
seeing the opportunity which is 
positively kicking at their doors 


right now. For example, here is , 


this other company in which I 
own a 40 per cent interest. A 
couple of years ago, the big fel- 
lows were dominating the space in 
the newspapers we used. Just take 
a look at this sheet. It was only 
a year and a half ago that there 
were five other advertisers in our 
field trying to get the attention of 
the buyer.” 

He showed me a page torn out 


Bradbury 


of a newspaper on which there was 
only one other advertiser and that 
one using small space. He went on 
telling me about his experiences in 
a manner which made it all seem 
very simple. “If your salesman 
has to divide a big buyer’s atten- 
tion with eight, ten or twelve other 
salesmen, he doesn’t usually get 
nearly so good a hearing nor is he 
nearly so likely to make a Sale as 
when he gets that same buyer's 
undivided attention or has to divide 
it with only one other competitor. 
By a slight increase in our adver- 
tising campaign this year we have 
almost doubled our business in two 
of the companies in which I am in- 
terested, and all the others show a 
healthy, normal increase in sales 
and profits. Look at the profit 
record of Auburn automobiles this 
year if you doubt that the smaller 
plant has its big chance now. All 
Auburn had to, do was to take a 
very small percentage of business 
away from all its bigger competi- 
tors to make a fine profit. 

“This is the time when we small 
fellows are beginning to build up 
the businesses that the bankers 
will try to over-capitalize eight or 
nine years hence. I hope some of 
our large competitors don’t get 
wind of the state of affairs in time 
to bring out their big advertising 
guns. The longer they keep their 
horns pulled in the better I am go- 
ing to like it.” 

On the way home I met an old 
time friend of mine who had sold 
out the New York sales agency 
for a big national advertiser two 
and one-half years ago at a nice 
fat profit to himself. I told him 
what the small manufacturer said 
and he added some ideas of his 
own. 

After spending a year traveling 
in Europe he is now getting ready 
to go back into business. A small 
advertisement in two business pub- 
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lications and a metropolitan daily 
brought him offers of a number 
of small businesses for sale. After 
close investigation, he had nar- 
rowed his choice down to three and 
expects to purchase one of them 
within the next sixty days. 

He also sees a brilliant oppor- 
tunity for any one of these three 
companies. Two of them have 
been through complete reorganiza- 
tion. The other is a small com- 
pany recently formed which is in 
need of new capital at the present 
time. He is leaning toward one of 
the reofganized companies. 

As he sees it, and he is a busi- 
ness man of long experience, he 
can move one of these businesses 
into a smaller factory than it now 
occupies where it will have no idle 
floor space, excess machinery or 
big overhead to eat up money. At 
the present state of the man mar- 
ket he is going to be able, he says, 
to pick up some fine salesmen at 
fair salaries. He expects to be 
able to apply the principles which 
he discovered in big scale selling 
(especially since he knows the 
weakness of the big business) to 
his great advantage when he gets 
into a small manufacturing com- 
pany. . 

“Pretty soon, a growing group 
of the people will be almost as 
hopeful of the future as they were 
in 1929 and they will act accord- 
ingly,” he said. “Then I will be 
ready to sell them a good product 
at a fair price. It is my honest 
belief that if I run the small plant 
full time I will be able to under- 
sell my larger competitors and cer- 
tainly do a better service job for 
retailers than they are doing now. 

“I wouldn’t want to compete 
with the big leaders in the electri- 
cal field, for instance, where they 
never have forgotten that resale 
ideas and selling service are neces- 
sary, but in the field I think I am 
going to enter, the sales force of 
the biggest firm has been pushed so 
hard it isn’t doing a modern sell- 
ing job. The men haven't got the 
time or the spirit to offer help to 
the retailer. 

“My new sales force in this 
small company is going to be made 
to do a slow upbuilding job on a 
service basis. They are going to 
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make their customers consider 
them almost a part of their own 
selling force. 

“T’m going to hire the best prod- 
uct engineer I can get to redesign 
the item, if I buy it. The small 
manufacturer too often tries to 
make his product a substitute or 
an imitation of the big fellow’s. 
I’m going to specialize and market 
a distinctive product. Every period 
such as this has been the small 
man’s big chance. He doesn’t have 
a big board of directors to satisfy, 
he isn’t run by a banker, he has a 
real opportunity to do a distinctive 
job in his own way if he knows 
enough not to imitate. And his 
advertising hasn’t tradition or lazy 
habits to hamstring it. It ought 
to be able to do as good a job for 
him as his new, unfettered, un- 
licked sales force.” 

When the maker of craft goods 
for a class market told me his 
story I was already more than 
three-quarters convinced that the 
first two men were right. The 
last man had a little different angle. 
He painted his picture on a broader 
canvas. He is very much sold on 
the idea that the giant business will 
have to take some lessons from the 
small craftsman plant. He thinks 
the big ones overbuilt, made too 
much, watched production curves 
to the exclusion of watching the 
market. He said: 

“The whole history and develop- 
ment of this type of industry cen- 
ters upon the idea of individualism 
and progress toward new forms of 
expression. Mass production, im- 
proved factory methods, low cost 
of production, duplication of proc- 
ess and all the usual attributes of 
modern industrialism are directly 
opposed to our methods. 

“Look back on the history of 
any product in its development, 
during the period of the machine 
age, and you discover a certain 
characteristic about mass produc- 
tion and also about craftsmanship 
which will illustrate why I believe 
the latter is here to stay. A watch, 
for example, was at one time an 
expensive article and some expert 
craftsman might have spent years 
in making it. It was a product that 
only the rich could afford. 

“In the course of time came the 
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machine. Suddenly it became possi- 
ble to turn out a good watch for 
$48.50. At once a tremendous op- 
portunity appeared because there 
were thousands who wanted a 
watch at that price. Production was 
speeded up. The need was filled 
and then production stagnated to a 
level of current demand. Increasing 
sales resistance had to be beaten 
down by high-pressure sales meth- 
ods. A certain type of advertising 
and salesmanship was worked out 
to compel you and me and my 
neighbor to want a better watch, 
one for evening wear, another for 
golf, another for the office, or a 
certain type of watch as against 
another. Each one of us became the 
center of forces which were trying 
to compel us to give vent to yearn- 
ings for more watches. 

“And this process took in other 
lines. A man making typewriters 
urged the customer who already 
had one typewriter to buy another 
to match the coloring of his desk. 
All sorts of clever and ingenious 
devices were worked out to make 
more and more people want more 
and more things. 

“T have no quarrel with the mass 
production method because it has 
raised the level of living and be- 
cause the owners of mass produc- 
tion plants are my customers. But 
what becomes of craftsmanship: in 
a case like this? It means that the 
pecple who have got rich through 
mass production methods want 
something different and individual. 
That is where a business such as 
ours comes in. The man who has 
bought all that he needs, and more, 
too, then looks for some product 
which has on it the artist’s name, 
which is in a different class, which 
represents quality in the highest 
degree, and which he can show to 


his friends as an indication that he - 


has arrived. There will always be 
enough people amassing wealth 
through mass production methods 
to demand in their own homes and 
for their own particular use the 
unique products of the craftsman. 
That is why we prefer to stay in 
the small class, making a product 
which others cannot duplicate and 
getting a fair price for it.” 

This deliberate desire to stay 
small, developed and built up in 
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the minds of many manufacturers 
during the late big merger period, 
has grown recently. Small manu- 
facturers to whom I have talked 
dare to suggest that their methods 
are at least as efficient as some of 
the big fellows. 

The small man stays close to de- 
tails. He has no large cash surplus 
which sometimes leads him into 
too fast expansion or unknown 
fields. Each new capital expendi- 
ture must justify itself at the time, 
must stand on its own feet. 

Close contact with employees 
leads often to the ability to shift 
more quickly than the big com- 
pany. The larger the plant the 
more time it takes to retool for 
changes or to make quick policy 
shifts to meet quick changes. The 
small man can and should specialize 
on intelligent service to consumers 
and retailers, and not always try 
to compete on price. Some big buy- 
ers still like to deal with chief 
executives of a company, men they 
can talk to on equal terms. The 
small man has an asset there. Mak- 
ing his own decisions, the head of 
a small business can take full re- 
sponsibility for them. He hasn't 
sO many men who can commit him 
by a bad decision. 

Advertising, itself, remains the 
small man’s great opportunity if he 
makes it fit his personality and 
policy. If he wants to branch out 
a little from tiny beginnings such 
as a kitchen or a cellar where he 
starts his product, he has but to 
remember the motto “Get hold, 
keep hold and move an.” 

Many a small room in a side 
street will be the home of the 
small, profitable business of a few 
years hence. Most of the very big 
ones were small themselves, once. 
The history of tooth paste, soap 
and a score of other industries is 
a succession of small newcomers 
entering ‘the field, some even later 
catching up and passing the leaders 
many of whom thought they had a 
perpetual franchise on leadership. 

People now are more ready than 
ever before to welcome a man who 
makes something different and tells 
them about it in an interesting way. 
A man is always more interesting 
than a giant corporation. The 
small man’s chance is here now. 








Linking Art to Argument 


The Surest Way to Achieve Compelling Illustrations Is to Search for 


the Unusual 


in Ideas 


By W. Livingston Larned 


j* is quite impossible for either 
artist or photographer—and the 
two have come to be almost 
synonymous today—to give you an 
unusual and compelling illustration 
when he is asked to put a com- 
monplace copy or headline idea into 
picture form. Insuffi- 
cient attention is paid 
to this unwritten law 
of reader appeal. 

Time and time again 
it transpires that a 
visualizer is given a 
piece of approved ad- 
vertising copy, with the 
request that he “whip 
it into a visual,” creat- 
ing the “unordinary” in 
illustration. Such a re- 
quest is as wunreason- 
able as to ask a chef 
to make an _ omelet 
without eggs. 

If the text is written 
without due considera- 
tion of drama in the 
illustration, and if no- 
where in it is a clever 
peg upon which to hang 
the studio’s part in this 
program, how can you 
expect - distinctive art- 
work to be produced? 
A piece of advertising 





that his work is at its best when 
the picture interlocks with the 
headline. These two should, by 
every manner of reasoning, work in 
perfect harmony. That they serve 
to whet the reader’s interest and 
to sharpen his appetite for the more 


/ MAY WE BORROW | 
‘A BUREAU DRAWER?! 








copy can be, and often 
is, thoroughly adequate, 
although wholly barren 
of illustrative inspira- 
tion. The first few 
paragraphs should solve this prob- 
lem for the artist, for here, and 
in the summing-up headline, is the 
germ of the picture, making pos- 
sible a quick transition from art to 
argument. 

A trained visualizer of advertis- 
ing looks first to his text, naturally, 
for the “flash” which is destined 
to. encourage untrammeled ideas 
for his illustration. Surely you 
would not expect him to work in- 
dependent of the reading matter. 
And he has long learned to know 


The Combination of Headline and Illustration in This 
Fels-Naptha Advertisement Makes It Strong as a Curi- 


osity Arouser 


serious phases of the story is also 
admitted. That, indeed, is their 
primary function. 

When the headline is inspired, 
when it leaves a question unan- 
swered, when it arouses curiosity, 
or an urge to know more, you need 
never fear for the outcome of the 
illustration. It will sparkle with 
just as much animation and clever- 
ness as the soil from which it 
springs and has its life. There can 
be no controverting this, although 
campaigns are set in motion with- 
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{1V—Prospects Preferred} 


Not Worth a Hoot— 
Without the Equipment! 
= N a Southern mill, steam 


costs weren’t all they 

should be. A bonus based on 

increased boiler efficiencies 

was applied to the problem 

—a 50-50 bonus. It netted 

las the manufacturer $30,000 the 

ul “a first year over and above a 

‘4 13% increase in boiler 13 per cent increase in boiler- 
room pay checks.” room pay checks. 





The trick, if any, was ‘o figure the new efficiencies. 
It was no trick at all after the proper recording instru- 
ments were bought and installed. The recording 
equipment would have been nothing more than 
pleasant, expensive scenery without the bonus plan; 
the bonus plan wouldn’t have been worth a hoot with- 
out the instruments. Which is a beneficent circle if 
there ever was one. 


The application of sound management principles is 
postulated upon the proper selection and use of 
equipment. And if the equipment is chosen without 
regard for its place in the complete production picture, 
the money might better be spent for steam yachts. 


That is just one example of how the ap- 
plication of sound management methods 
(in this case wage incentives) led to the 
purchase of new equipment. 


Through FACTORY and INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT'S constant _ presentation 
and discussion of the basic principles of 
plant management its 30,000 subscribers in 
all lines of manufacturing are kept alert to 
opportunities to profit by using better man- 
agement methods and the improved equip- Read by general man- 
ment necessary (in most cases) to put them ers, works managers, 


: eneral superintendents, 
into effect. actory managers, etc. 


FACTORY «co INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. New York City, N. Y. 
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EXCERPTA 


from advertisements that hare appeared - 
in The New Yorker during the month of 


SEPTEMBER, 


1931 








POLYCHROME “this 
blonde has purple lips.” 
Christy Cosmetics, 
Sept. 26, Page 78. 


THUMB SCREWS “ ‘There 
is a school of political reporters 
who with a kind of beautifl 
cruelty are making it embarras- 
sing for politicians to employ 
their old tricks’.” 

New York Herald Tribune, 

Sept. 5, Page 35. 


HEAVY DATES “They go 
to lunch with men who deal in 
millions.” 
Alcoa Aluminum, Sept. 12, 
Inside Front Cover. 


DIE HARD “While Broad- 
way goes in for Eugenie hats 
and chivalry, we're told Park 
Avenue will stay tough.” 
Restau: ant Larue, 
Sept. 19, Page 40. 
e 


ATROCITY “‘Make ‘em 
walk the plank,’ bellowed the 
boisterous buccaneer. ‘Make em 
walk a couple of planks,’ he 
added, getting bolder by the 
minute, ‘and see how they like 
that. ‘Scuttle the ship also, 
scuttle it so it'll stay scuttled, 


too.’ ” 
Tebo Yacht Basin, 
Sept. 5, Page 62. 





TREASON! “Threats agains 
the Wrinkle Dynasty have been 
heard before this. There has 
even been some rioting in the 
boudoirs, at times. But this is 
different. This is something ; 
woman can wield to some pur. 


” 


pose. 
Varaday Vienna, 
Sept. 19, Page 61. 


LIMITED EDITION 
“* . . we formally agree to 
destroy the working patterns of 
these models which will be sold 
to no one else in France, in 
America or elsewhere, thus a+ 
suring you of their unique ex- 


clusiveness .. .’” 
L. P. Hollander. 
Sept. 26, Page 5. 


EL DORADO “Does it take 
you too long to go where you're 
going?” 
10 Park Avenue, 
Sept. 19, Page 4). 


UP AND UP 
of groundlings.” 


Roosevelt Aviation School, 
Sept. 26, Page 66. 


“Eagles out 


MNEMONIC “‘tie a littk 





d diss 
Scrip 
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RE! “He saw, in his mind’s 
ye, the desperate rush of fire 
ngines, sirens screaming. He 
aw the mad trampling, helpless 
rowds in their hopeless fight to 
cape. He saw black head- 
nes, and bleak faces scanning 
e casualty lists beneath them. 
ie thought of the files of his 
ewspaper and the fires re- 
orded there, gray records of 
d disaster.” 

Scripps-Howard, Sept. 26, Page 43. 

* 

OUGH GOING “Detour if 

fou just won’t read statistics.” 


Maxwell House Coffee, 
Sept. 19, Page 33. 


OSHUA “—who see the 
ars come marching head on 
ut of the mirror—can push 


Produits Nina, Sept. 19, Page 66. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE “An attor- 
ney in Wilmington, Delaware, 
was doing legal work for a com- 
pany in London. A question 
arose that could be decided only 
by a personal discussion with 
one of the company’s officers in 
England. But the question had 
to be answered immediately. 
So he telephoned. In the space 
of minutes the matter was 
settled.” 


American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Sept. 26, Page 53. 


GENIE “Everywhere some 
member of the crew is just out 
of sight within instant call, to 
do your most fantastic bid- 
ding. French-Line-stewards-got- 
springs.” 
French Line, 
Sept. 19, Page 71. 








When one lives in a city of 7 to 10 million 
there are plenty of people to talk to. What 
does one talk about ? Distinguished visitors 
from abroad tell us we “Shave no conversa- 
tion.”’ Possibly they are right. For though 
we talk a great deal, we rarely discuss any- 
thing of greater consequence than our new 
hats and what we paid for them...why one 
prefers department store A to department 
store B...what, in our opinion, is the best 
buy in this, that and the other thing... 
which boats we prefer to travel to Europe 
on. In fact we city dwellers are, however 
unconsciously, litthe more than talking 
advertisements. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 


of New York and Philadelphia 
are successfully distributing the 
Jollybooks written and published 
by John Martin—well-known edi- 
tor of JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, 
The Child’s Magazine. These ad- 
vertising booklets have played an 
important part in Wanamaker’s 
merchandising plans for the past 
six years. 


A FEW OTHER OUTSTANDING BOOKLETS 


Romance of Rubber (U. S. Rubber Company) 
(NUMEROUS REPRINT EDITIONS HAVE BEEN MADE) 

Remington Rhymes of Typewriter Times 

Cocomalt Games to Play 

Cruise of the Ivory Ship (Ivory Soap) 

Many Penny Rhyme Book (Henry L. Doherty 
Company ) 

Potographs and Panograms (Sapolio) 
































John Martin has made the child his life-time 
study. It has been said of him that he is 
“the man who plays with children in print.” 











John Martin’s services are available to a few more adver- 
tisers who would like to use his knowledge of child 
psychology and his rare story-telling ability. 


Write or Phone—ALgonquin 4-8373— 


for Complete Information 
plac 


ing 


JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK, 52057358"! fll 


fron 
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one hot summer 





This is the child they gave up for dead 


afew later Anna was ber happy doctor only in an ¢mergency. But, 
= advances made by 


wading 
day, lintle Asoa fell i self again, playing in the sunshine. thanks to the greac 





The Writer of This Parke-Davis Headline Made the Artist’s Job an Easy 
One—No Other Inspiration Was Needed 


out any such ideal collaboration. 

Such unusual copy is the result 
of delving a little deeper into the 
inherent virtues of the product and 
of searching for less bromidic ap- 
proaches and points of view. Be- 
ing too literal in the headline and 
dragging the illustration along with 
that headline are responsible for 
more than one lukewarm series of 
advertisements. 

It is often a wise expedient to 
discuss the problem of illustration 
with the writer of the copy. If 
artist and writer could only more 
often get together, the result would 
be reflected in spontaneously orig- 
inal pictures. 

Embedded in a piece of text 
there may be a wonderful thought 
for an illustration of the unusual 
and attention-compelling character, 
although it does not serve as a 
“self-starter” for the complete mes- 
sage, and may not be mentioned at 
all in the headline. The artist and 
the visualizer would much prefer 
to put this hidden thought into il- 
lustration form than the common- 
place themes suggested by the head- 
ing and the few paragraphs which 
follow. But the artist prevented 
from so doing by traditions—and 


wise traditions they are, too—of 
advertising’s logical sequence. He 
realizes that headline, picture and 
the lead lines of text should form 
the initial, cohesive units, for the 
reader will expect it. 

People are a little impatient over 
having to wade through the entire 
story to learn the why and the 
wherefore of a startling picture. It 
is too much to ask. 

The function of Fels-Naptha is 
to wash clothes, but surely the ad- 
vertiser could not continue to 
show laundry scenes and sparkling 
clothes hanging on the line forever 
anda day. He realizes this would 
soon become an old story and mo 
notonous. We therefore find the 


enterprising advertiser urging the 


woman to learn, about Fels-Naptha, 
by a perfectly legitimate artifice— 
namely, arousing her curiosity first. 

There is a painting in color of 
a housewife’s graceful hands and 
arms, holding out a bureau drawer, 
to other hands, reaching for it. An 
unusual and mystifying picture for 
a product of this type. And the 
headline asks: ‘May we borrow a 
bureau drawer?” There is a nat- 
ural desire to know why such an 
unconventional question should be 
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asked. Reading on, you find, at the 
very top of the text block, directly 
beneath the headline, where it be- 
longs, this explanation: 

“What on earth do we want with 
a bureau drawer? Just this—to 
show you, in a rather unusual way, 
how beautifully Fels-Naptha will 
wash your clothes. First, we 
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the pool, her heart was silent. Her 
parents thought she was dead. For 
nearly an hour they worked over 
her desperately.” 

At this juncture, the text takes 
up the part played by Adrenalin, a 
Parke-Davis product. Surely it is 
self-evident that the writer of the 





want you to try Fels-Naptha 
—not once, but for several 
washes. Then a week or so 
later open the bureau drawer 
where you keep some of the 
clothes. Look and smell. 
We believe your eyes will 
note a new, brighter white- 
ness in the clothes. And 
that your nose will smell a 
sweeter, breezier freshness.” 

There has been no over- 
zealous straining in an effort 
to illustrate the advertise- 
ment melodramatically. As 
unconventional as this present 
picture is, its legitimacy now 
becomes obvious. A clever 
approach, skilfully handled, 
with picture, headline and 
the opening paragraphs of 
copy synchronized to an ad- 
mirable extent. It is an ex- 
ample which explains my 
plea perfectly. 

There is this additional 
thing to be said of illustra- 





The rock finally won 
but it took eleven years 


From A.tanasan, a A MISSIONARY Waites: 


ago I brought a supply of Pequot sheets 


“Eleven years 
to Sadie Dechuse I knew they would wear well. My ‘dhobi’, 


stands in oe river and slaps the sheets on 


or washerman, 
a stone slab. And these Pequot sheets are still in use!” 
ied I 


tions based on live headlines Jt Would Be Difficult to Pass By the Pic- 
and thoroughly original ap- ture and Headline in This Pequot Sheet 


proaches to the advertising 
story—they are more likely 
to be the kind of picture the reader 
will re-examine, study and analyze 
after the first, superficial glance, in 
connection with the headline. 

A Parke, Davis & Company dis- 
play line reads: “This is the child 
they gave up for dead,” and there 
is an uncontrollable urge critically 
to dissect the details of its ac- 
companying charcoal picture por- 
traying a lovely little lass, sprawled 
out on the grass, under sheltering 
trees. What, you naturally inquire, 
is the significance of the illustra- 
tion? 

With equal charm the explana- 
tion is at once offered: “While 
wading one hot summer day, little 
Anna fell into a pool ten feet deep. 
By the time her father had man- 
aged to drag her small, limp body 
out of the mud at the bottom of 


Advertisement 


copy had in mind, from the very 
beginning, the artist’s problems, 
and provided the theme of an ex- 
quisite and tender illustration, far 
afield from the showing of bottles 
and sick-room atmosphere. 

“The rock finally won but it 


took eleven years.” Would you ex- 
pect this headline ever to appear 
in connection with an advertising 
message relating to Pequot sheets? 
And the.artist has presented a sub- 
ject quite as startling. A dark- 
skinned native is beating clothes 
upon a stone by the water’s edge, 
with a dim vista of Oriental city 
beyond. 

The writer of the copy, however, 
had a very definite idea and objec- 
tive in mind when he penned the 
heading and set the pace for the 
picture: “From Allahabad, India, 
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a missionary writes: ... ‘Eleven 
years ago | brought a supply of 
Pequot sheets to India because I 
knew they would wear well. My 
“dhobi,” or washerman, stands in 
the river and slaps the sheets on a 
stone slab. And these Pequot 
sheets are still in use!’” 

Human nature and human curi- 
osity are so geared as to want to 
know what the illustration and the 
headline are all about. They con- 
stitute curiosity teasers of the first 
magnitude. How fortunate it is 
when an illustration means some- 
thing more than “just a picture,” 
and excites the public to a more 
than casual interest. Advertising 
is far more lenient by way of 
allowing the artist imaginative lee- 
way. Where he was once held down 
to prosaic subjects, based exclu- 
sively on the product and its use, 
now he sees the efficacy of illus- 
trations which lead up to a selling 
climax, and approach it, very 
frankly, by clever indirection. This, 
of course, makes all the difference 
in the world. It was always a haz- 
ard and an artistic handicap. 

Not all products seem to be pro- 
ductive of the unusual in advertis- 
ing art, and such campaigns are 
urgently in need of imaginative ap- 
proaches. In so many other in- 
stances, an article that has been 
talked about and illustrated for 
twenty years or more, series after 
series, consumes its more obvious 
available supply of ideas. What 
can be done under these circum- 
stances? The artist says, in an- 
swer to this: “Supply me with un- 
conventional headlines and points 
of view, and I will give you un- 
conventional illustrations.” 

It remained for those who plan 
the color pages for P & G Naptha 
Soap, to turn to company files for 
correspondence from users, which 
would inject new life and a release 
from the monotony of the bromidic. 
Out of this plan has come such 
amusing pictures as the spirited 
study of a young mother, hands in 
air, as her children, attired gypsy 
fashion, stage a “hold-up.” The 
little lad points a make-believe re- 
volver. No laundry iubs, no wash- 
ing scenes, no white clothes flutter- 
ing on the line. 
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This painting was born of a 
headline and a brief letter: “Dar- 
ing gypsy hold-up in the 
Harpers’ backyard. ‘Dear Sirs :— 
Since John and Patsy have taken 
to playing “gypsies,” there is no end 
to the dirt they pick up on clothes 
and knees. Not to mention faces. 
For one of the important require- 
ments of a real gypsy, you know, 
is “no washing.” So the children 
think,’ ” 

Whereupon, using this as a copy 
and picture “peg,” the advertiser 
soon turns to sound arguments for 
his product in the matter of wash- 
ing difficult-to-clean clothes. 

And here is a photographic illus- 
tration, handled in all seriousness, 
of a hand holding an old-style cof- 
fee pot over some piping, accom- 
panied by the headline: “It costs 
$1,475 a year to boil this pot of 
coffee.” Surely the .combination 
must cause even the most phleg- 
matic reader to want to delve 
deeper into the mystery. The 
statement is so extraordinary. 

But it is no more than a quite 
sane attempt to get away from the 
eternal sameness of the average 
copy approach, the average illus- 
tration for a product such as Johns- 
Manville insulating materials. 

And the text clarifies the story 
without delay: “Industry’s bare 
steam pipes alone are wasting mil- 
lions of dollars annually through 
heat losses. Noon . time to 
eat. Old Tom, one of the plant 
foremen, was already there at his 
favorite spot, lunch box on his 
knees, coffee pot singing merrily 
away. An everyday event. Lucky 
for Old Tom—having these sec- 
tions of bare steam pipe, with con- 
veniently located joint, to provide 
his daily hot drink. Lucky for 


,Old Tom—very ‘unlucky’ for the 


company. Because it costs just ex- 
actly $1,475.00 a year—in heat 
losses—to boil this cup of coffee.” 


Latex Account to Briggs & 


Varley 
The Latex Rubber Products Company, 


Inc., Akron, Ohio, has appointed Briggs 
& Varley, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers, magazines and business papers 
will he wu to feature Hosegards, a silk 
stocking protector. 





An Unemployment Plan That Is 
Working Now 


While Various Panaceas Are Being Offered Almost Every Day, This In- 
dustry Has Put into Effect a Plan That Is Benefiting 
Its Unemployed Right Now—Il 


By David Drechsler 


Counsel to the New York Clothing Unemployment Fund 
Former Member of the New York State Legislature 


[Eprtrorrat Nore: The first arti- 
cle in this series of two appeared in 
last week’s issue of Printers’ Ink, 
page 17.] 


P to 1924 the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers of America 
had been opposed in New York, as 
well as in other clothing centers, 
by groups of manufacturers who, 
if they had nothing else in com- 
mon, were agreed on one proposi- 
tion. The union must be destroyed. 
They were economically illiterate. 
They came into being with the 
impending strike and mustered out 
when the strike was over; having 
been created for war, they had no 


reason for existence in times of 


peace. During strike periods these 
organizations flourished. They chose 
men of militant minds to lead them. 
Strikes would last for months; 
sometimes whole seasons were lost 
to the manufacturer. When some 
makeshift settlement finally was 
reached, the manufacturers’ organ- 
ization dissolved until the next 
strike threatened. 

The strike of 1924 brought the 
first order out of this chaos. Anx- 
ious to avoid repetition of the 
costly experience of the past, the 
manufacturers united into the New 
York Clothing Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change and entered in a friendly 
spirit into negotiations with Sidney 
Hillman, leader of the Amalga- 
mated Union. These negotiations 
lasted several days and culminated 
in an agreement which incorporated 
three cardinal principles: (1) 
Recognition of the closed shop, 
(2) establishment of scales of 
minimum wages dependent upon 
and commensurate with production 
and (3) establishment of ma- 
chinery for collective bargaining 
and impartial arbitration. The 
third point—creation of impartial 
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machinery—is important because it 
is the keystone upon which the 
structure of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund was later reared. 

Space does not permit more than 
cursory reference to the notable 
success of the impartial machinery. 
It is sufficient to say that the arbi- 
tration court has functioned con- 
tinuously since its inception, and up 
to date 10,947 cases have been pre- 
sented, of which 10,017 were set- 
tled before trial, 583 were settled 
after trial before Jacob Billikopf, 
the impartial arbitrator, and only 
247 have actually proceeded to a 
decision. All the others were set- 
tled either during the trial or be- 
fore a decision was rendered. The 
most remarkable experience to 
which the industry points with sat- 
isfaction is that not a single deci- 
sion made by the Impartial Chair- 
man has been disobeyed by either 
side. 

With this background the rela- 
tionship and functions of the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund are 
easy to sketch. In the negotiations 
for the renewal of the agreement 
of 1924 the Amalgamated Union 
made a demand that a market fund 
be created to which both employer 
and employee contribute a small 
percentage of the weekly wages 
paid and received, out of which 
unemployment benefits might be 
paid to union members. The Ex- 
change’ limited the Union’s right to 
a discussion of the subject of un- 
employment insurance in general 
and beyond that was unwilling to 
commit itself. Later events justi- 
fied this position because when, in 
1928, unemployment insurance was 
eventually granted and the fund 
established, contributions to the 
fund were limited exclusively to 
the employer. In June, 1928, a for- 
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than craft, bearing the name “Ballyhoo,” eased mys- 
table teriously into port this morning and anchored 
nery. in Advertising row. 
arbi- Upon being examined by Port Authorities, it 
con- proved to contain a cargo of a million solid gold 
d up readers, and three men, who gave their names 
pre- as George T. Delacorte, Jr.. owner and captain, 
set- Elmer Zilch Anthony, pilot, and “Ad” miral 
ttled George Woodard. 
copf, When questioned by customs officials, and asked 
only if they had anything to declare, “Ad” miral 
to a Woodard scratched the hair on his chest, and 
set- said, “I declare we're going to selling adver- 
be- tising!” 
The Mayor Walker, who had been silent up to that 
to time, thereupon stepped forward and handed 
Sat- “Ad” miral Woodard the keys to the city—which 
leci- brings us to the keynote. 
as Should you care to make sale with the “Ad”- 
miral, communicate with him on board Bally- 
| hoo, moored at 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Un. The “Ad” miral will arrange for your bill-it but 
n- will not be responsible for the roll. 
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Selective Combinations and 
Complete National Coverage 


ODERN MAGAZINES are no longer sold 

on a forced combination basis. Sucha 
policy has never been necessary because each 
Modern Magazine is capable of standing on 
its own feet. We have no “ weak sisters“ 
which must lean on stronger magazines for 
support. By the new policy of ‘Selective 
Combinations,” advertisers may buy Modern 
Magazines to suit their own needs and still 
retain the economy advantage of buying in 
quantity. 





Modern Screen and Modern Romances, for- 
merly sold exclusively in Kresge and Kress 
stores, now extend distribution to newsstands 
in all cities not containing units of these 
chains. And My Story is sold only through 
newsstands. All three provide scientifi- 
cally balanced shopper-newsstand circu- : . 
lation(100% voluntary,non-subscription) ---the Most OutstangeinAd 
reaching every trading area, every- 


oe * « MODE 














New York: 100 Fifth Avenue Mopern Screen © MagPNCES 
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, btthe lowest in the field! 





eleoleo} 
wale). E 





if all other leading magazines sold adver- 
tising space at rates as low as Modern 
Magazine's, advertisers during this period of 
falling commodity prices, could maintain the 
same volume of advertising as last year—at 
half the cost i 


Because present rates are still based on 800,- 
000 (though circulation has actually mounted 
to 1,000,000) advertisers in Modern Magazines 
will pay a page-per-1,000 cost of only $1.30 
on all 1932 orders placed before October 20, 
1931. THIS IS 55% BELOW THE AVERAGE 
COST! Compare that price of $1.30 with the 
$2.91 rate which is the average for the 17 
other leading magazines in the million-and- 
over class! 


. Today's advertiser—alert for quality— 
utstangein AdvertisingHistory! needing quantity—demanding economy 
—is finding Modern Magazines the most 


G A Z { N E 5 satisfying money's worth on his list. 


My Story Chicago: Michigan Square Building 
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mal contrace for a term expiring 
June, 1931, was signed by the Ex- 
change and the Union, to which 
the independent manufacturers, not 
members of the Exchange, ad 
hered. It provided: 


(a) That one fund be estab- 
lished to which all manufactur- 
e operating factories in New 

York, including those unaffiliated 
with the Exchange, shall pay an 
amount equal to 1% per cent ot 
the total union labor cost of the 
garment whether manufactured 
by him in an “inside” shop or 
manufactured for him in a “con- 
tractor’s” shop.* 

(b) That all sums so paid 
shall be held in a trust fund 
supervised by a board of seven 
trustees and that neither the 
Manufacturer nor the Union 
shall have any right, property or 
interest in the fund. The Board 
to be elected as follows: Three 
members shall be elected by the 
Union, three members by the 
Exchange and the Impartial 
Chairman of the Industry shall 
constitute the seventh member, 
who may not be removed except 
by the joint action of the Union 
and Exchange. Trustees are to 
act without compensation. 

(c) That benefit payments 
shall be made from the fund to 
members of the Union as un- 


*At this point it is well to analyze the 
relationship of ‘Union labor costs” 
the total cost of the garment. The 
ures have been obtained from a cue 
of costs prevailing in the larger men’s 
and boys’ clothing manufacturing centers 
in the country. It seems that no hard 
and fast rule was adhered to, and in 
many instances it was found that an in- 
dividual manufacturer making different 
lines or grades of clothing would in some 
instances obtain a relation of labor costs 
to the total cost, as low as 31 per cent 
and in others as high as 36 per cent. 
Generally, it was found to be nearer an 
average of 33%. The relation of insur- 
ance cost on wages to the total garment 
would therefore be 14% per cent of 33% 
per cent or % per cent on total cost. 
Thus, the prevailing determined over- 
head expense figures of 17% per cent 
would be increased to 18% per cent. 
By way of illustration in terms of dol- 
lars: The productive labor cost of a suit 
of clothes made to sell at $15 to the re- 
tail merchant would be approximately $5. 
An unemployment insurance charge of 
1% per cent on $5 equals $.078 or 4% 
per cent on the retailer’s cost price of 

15. 
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employment benefits with power 

to the Board to adopt rules regu- 

lating such payments from time 
to time. 

(d) That in the event of any 
disagreement between the con- 
tributing member and the fund, 
or between a member of the 
Union and the fund, arising out 
of the interpretation or perform- 
ance of the fund agreement, the 
dispute shall be determined by 
the Board of Trustees acting as 
arbitrator under the laws of New 
York, and such decision shall be 
conclusive for all purposes. 
This agreement at once fulfillea 

a twofold purpose and embraced a 
principle which may serve as a ba- 
sic model in the drafting of pro- 
posed unemployment insurance leg- 
islation. At one stroke, it made 
available the much-needed unem 
ployment benefits and at the same 
time armed the impartial ma- 
chinery of the industry with a 
real executive power which it had 
hitherto lacked. Up until the time 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
was established there was no abso- 
lute assurance that the employee 
would abide by the decision of the 
arbitrator. No fear need be en- 
tertained that the employer would 
not obey. The arbitration laws of 
the State of New York take care 
of that. 

But in the case of the er- 
ployee his financial inability to 
respond in damages in event of 
disobedience could readily frustrate 
the judgment of the court. Plac- 
ing the deciding vote on the gov- 
erning board in the hands of the 
Impartial Chairman has endowed 
him with a police power to carry 
out the orderly processes of col- 
lective bargaining. He may punish 
unlawful stoppages or strikes by 
the simple expedient of withhold- 
ing unemployment benefits from 
any irreconcilable groups. Natu- 
rally, this power discourages the 
possible impulse on the part of 
labor to overthrow the impartial 
machinery. Thus the unemploy- 
ment benefit may be said to take 
on the added function of a bonus 
held out to induce and reward 
good faith in the performance of 
the collective bargaining contract 
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and to penalize bad faith in event 
of its breach. 

A statistical summary of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund 
presents a graphic illustration of 
the need for unemployment pay- 
ments. It is noi reasonable to 
suppose that violent seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations and the dis- 
tress they mean to labor, as re- 
flected in this simple table, can 
continue to be ignored. The table 
below shows how marked these 
fluctuations in the clothing indus- 
try are and how the fund. has 
served to smooth over the depres- 
sions. It should be borne in mind 
that the manufacturers’ contribu- 
tions of 1% per cent are based on 
actual wages paid: 

Average Number of Firms Con- 

tributing Monthly During 1929-1930 

s >? 

, in Contributions Per Month 

for 1929 and 1930: 


January 
February 


NNN doh 


me ht tt 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


Distributions for 1929 and 1930: 
Average 

Individuals Per 
Benefited Person 
$75,000 3,409 $22 
130,000 6,439 20 
150,000 8,709 17 
150,000 not determined 
as yet 


% 
4 
9 
9 
9 
8 
9 
4 
9 


ot et ted 
to te bo 


April, 1929... 
Sept., 1929... 
April, 1930... 
Sept., 1930... 


The chief and possibly fatal 
weakness of the arrangement for 
unemployment insurance here de- 
scribed is the lack of assurance of 
permanency. Under the existing 
plan the life of the fund is mea- 
sured by the life of the market 
agreement. Failing to effect a re- 
newal of the market agreement be- 
tween the union and manufactur- 
ers, the life of the fund ceases and 
the whole structure so elaborately 
created collapses. A change in the 
leadership on either side may put 
an end to the years of labor. More- 
over, not all those engaged in the 
industry can be induced voluntarily 
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to become members of the fund. 
Lacking legislative enactment, there 
is no means of compelling them to 
so do. Then, too, there are cloth- 
ing centers completely unorganized 
where no hope for immediate action 
toward the establishment of an un- 
employment fund can be looked 
for. Their competition with the 
organized centers is a constant men- 
ace to the life of the fund. 

An unemployment insurance act 
would embrace all industries, 
whether organized or not, or 
whether employing union labor or 
not, and distribute the burden of 
payment on each manufacturer 
alike. The act could be made to 
permit each industry, if organized, 
to maintain a fund of its own sub- 
ject to supervision by the Insur- 
ance Department. 

As has been pointed out earlier 
in this article, the value of unem- 
ployment insurance to society is 
enhanced by the extent to which 
it serves to correct evils in ad- 
vance, aside from relieving evils 
after they had occurred. The po- 
lice power invested in the impar- 
tial arbitration machinery of in- 
dustry is one corrective principle 
which is a unique contribution of 
the clothing industry plan. There 
is still another device by which un- 
employment insurance can be made 
to smooth over the cycle of de- 
pression. That is by grading pre- 
miums charged to members of an 
industry so that minimum contri- 
butions would be levied on estab- 
lishments whose working period is 
at a maximum, and maximum con- 
tributions be levied on establish- 
ments whose operating period per 
year is the shortest. In this way 
the most poorly managed members 
of an industry would be penalized 


_for their inefficiency and would be 


stimulated to plan their production 
systematically in order to obtain a 
reduction in premiums. There 
would be a real reward for full— 
or nearly full—time operation 
which would go far toward elim- 
inating the wasteful, unscientific 
conditions which now place so 
large a portion of the laboring 
community at a distinct economic 
disadvantage. 

Such a proposal is not so far 
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Liasr APRIL the Detroit Mirror took the baton of 
ownership from an evening newspaper with 
approximately 63,000 readers. Literally overnight 
the inherited audience was served a brand-new 
morning newspaper, a picture paper of definite 
individuality and character. Almost immediately 
the Detroit Mirror started to mount Circulation 
Hill during the toughest and-how-hot months 
of the year! May’s 70,000 readers blossomed 
into June’s 75,000, shot to July’s 80,000, ex- 
panded to August’s 90,000, sailed to September’s 
100,000—as the people of Detroit turned to the D 
smart, convenient-sized product with briefed 


1749 
news, finest newspictures and helpful and en- Tribes 
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tertaining features. Only six months old, the 


Detroit Mirror has already carved and consoli- 


dated a position of its own in the Motor City. 
And the pulling power expectancy of the highly- 





| of - ; , 
visible small page has once again proven itself 
vith 
for Detroit Mirror advertisers. The Man from 
ght a 
the Mirror has the complete story. Ask him! 
lew 
> - . 
nite 
- THE DETROIT SUNDAY MIRROR 
ion The Detroit Mirror will estab- 
lish a Sunday paper, first issue, 
iths SundayOctober4th. It willcom- 
prise a 48-page unit news sec- 
ned tion similar to the fast-growing 
weekday Mirror—and an: 8- 
cx page comic supplement in four 
en's colors. CIRCULATION: 100,000 


“| DETROIT © MIRROR 


ofed 
1749 WEST LAFAYETTE BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICH. 
en- Tribune Tower, Chicago « News Building, New York « Kobi Building, San Francisco 
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afield from the idea upon which 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is founded. In that act the State 
created a fund from premiums 
paid by employers: {1) Based on 
payrolls, (2) the number of em- 
ployees and (3) the hazards of 
employment. Under an Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, premiums 
might be based likewise on (1) 
wages, paid, (2) number of em- 
ployees and (3) the hazards of un- 
employment. In both cases the 
fundamental insurance principles 
involved are the same. 

If there be any doubt on the 
question of the legality of com- 
pelling members of an industry op- 
erating fifty-two weeks a year to 
pay money in an unemployment in- 
surance fund, reference is made to 
a decision of the United States 
Court in the case of Noble State 
Bank vs. Haskel, reported 219 U.S. 
p. 104. In that case, the State of 
Oklahoma required every bank ex- 
isting under the State law to pay 
a suta, based on average daily de- 
posits, in a guaranty fund to se- 
cure full repayment of deposits in 
case any such bank became insol- 
vent. This law was sustained by 
the United States Court as a 
proper exercise of the police power. 
Solvent banks were thus required 
to pay money into a fund. 

Unemployment insurance may be 
limited to classified industries, and 
then, if necessary, extended to in- 
clude other industries. This would 
be entirely within the authority of 
the Federal Constitutional provi- 
sion which “guarantees to all citi- 
zens the equal protection of laws.” 
In the case of Missouri Pacific 
Railroad vs. Himes, reported 115 
U.S. pp. 512-523, the Court held, 
that the mandate of the Federal 
Constitution quoted herein is com- 
plied with if all who are in a par- 
ticular class are treated alike. 

The intention of this article has 
been to discuss unemployment, in- 
surance in general from an ap- 
proach which seems to be both 
logical and desirable. Matters of 
detail, of course, can be worked 
out only through exhaustive study 
by a commission appointed to ana- 
lvze the needs of each industry. 
There are, however, two alterna- 
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tive schemes of unemployment in- 
surance, radically different in phi- 
losophy, which are _ frequently 
suggested as solutions for our 
present ills and which should be 
mentioned. One is the so-called 
“Company Plan” and the other 
State subsidy of an unemployment 
fund. 

Both of these proposals seem to 
incorporate vital weaknesses. On 
December 18, the New York 
Times carried a story on unem- 
ployment insurance in which the 
Industrial Relations Counselors 
were quoted as recommending the 
“Company Plan” under which the 
individual establishment would 
work out its own salvation. Three 
outstanding defects vitiate such a 
system: 

1. It might easily tend to destroy 
the larger benefits derived from 
collective bargaining rather than 
encourage them. 

2. It might promote 
chinery of “yellow dog” contracts 
between company and employee 
and thus arouse the antagonism of 
labor. 

3. It would have the tendency to 
defeat the idea of arming the im- 
partial arbitration machinery of 
police power in organized markets 
where machinery for collective bar- 
gaining is existent or where_there 
is a prospect for installing such 
machinery. 

To the suggested system of con- 
tributions to a fund by the State 
there are two evident drawbacks. 
It would create nothing but a vast 
dole system to which labor itself is 
opposed, and, secondly, would sub- 
silize the lame duck members of 
an industry and lead them to ex- 
tend themselves unreasonably—j ust 
the opposite effect of a graded pre- 
mium scale which would encourage 
steady, sound, continued operation 
throughout the year. 


the ma- 


Whiting-Plover Paper Appoints 
R. F. Bellack 


The Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 


Stevens Point, Wis., manufacturer of 
rag-content and bond _and ledger papers, 
has appointed R. Bellack to the 
newly-created position of advertising 
manager. He was tormerly with The 
Storey-Bellack Company, Wausau, Wis., 
advertising agency. 
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The Dispatch Maintains Its 
National Leadership In Paid 
Advertising Volume 


Again during August, 1931, as is shown by the 
report of the Statistical Department of the New 
York Evening Post just issued, The Columbus 
Dispatch stood TENTH among all American 
newspapers in paid advertising published. 


In the oni or evening and Sunday morning 
field combined, there were only three othe: news- 
papers which exceeded The Dispatch. In view of 
the fact that Columbus is the twenty-eighth city in 
puaten, this record speaks volumes for The 
ispatch. 


Note the standing of the first ten newspapers: 


NEWSPAPER LINES NEWSPAPER LINES 
. « 1,673,859 | Los Angeles Examiner . 1,268,120 
. 1,563,460 | San Francisco Examiner . 1,264,422 
. « 1,459,668 | St. Louis Post Dispatch . 1,216,880 
. « 1,444,184 | NewOrleansTimes Picayune 1,179,935 
. « 1,418.934 | Columbus Dispatch . . . 1,134,543 





Columbus is the 28th CITY in population, The Dispatch 
is the TENTH newspaper in advertising volume 








The Dispatch has hed an enviable record for more 
than a score of years—its leadership in paid ad- 
vertising always following its leadership in paid 
circulation. Atthe new, popular price of one cent, 
a gain of 12,730 was made from August 10th to 
September 12th. Watch The Sa we circu- 
lation grow—the total paid as of September 12th, 
1931, was 138,113. 


The Columbus Dispatch 


OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
First in News First in Circulation First in Advertising 
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OW about Mr. Dealer himself, and his attitude 

toward your product? Does he feature it— 

sh it, or let it sell itself? Even fast movers will 
ove faster if they're given a push. 


HEN you reach prospects with lithographed 
isplay advertising you reach them at the one 
lace where they can obey the impulse, examine 
e product more closely, and buy it. Naturally 
r. Dealer takes more iriterest in merchandise that 
lls. The more interest, the more sales. 


ORT of an endless chain— and both ends lead 
ack to youl But remember, the display must be 
e kind that will arouse interest, and create the 
pulse. 


AT'S our job. And an ERIE representative is 
pady to go to work for you—today. 


Ok@ ITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING CO 
~ ~ Erie,Penna. ~ ~ 
OSTERS + +-++-+ ++ CUTOUTS 
INDOW and DEALER DISPLAYS 
ITHOGRAPHED COLOR ADVERTISING 
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1931-1932 


WELL... 
What about 


Belvidere, 
New Jersey 


Market facts on Belvidere, as well as every other town of 1,000 
population or more, every county, and all states, including the 
Territory of Hawaii, are published in the new Fourth Edition of 


“A Study of All American Markets” 
































| tee nie pat me compiled on the 106 major market areas 

includes a tabulation of 24 classifications of retail business 

enterprises, 7 classifications of wholesale business, and a tab- 

ulation of 6 classifications of chain stores. Specially drawn 

—_ of the 106 major market centers, individual state maps, 
n 


a large U. S. map are included in the new edition. 
The information contained in this 
Pn agen book is recent and up-to-date. Sales and 
an. Advertising Managers will find it to be 
a veritable merchandising encyclopedia 
of market data and sales facts. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A COPY 
The gratis distribution of this book is limited to 
seriously interested business executives concerned with 
the utility of newspaper advertising. To others, Major 
Market Newspapers, Inc., reserves the right to charge 
the production cost of $15.00 per copy. All inquiries 
must be written on busi i y and in one 
dollar to cover packing and postage. 


Masor Marxer Newspapers, ]Nc. 


(The 100,000 Group of American Cities) 
400 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
110 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Telephone, State 7825 New York City Telephone, Lexington 2-2756 


a 
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Death of J. K. Groom 


OHN K. GROOM, who died 

last week, was widely known 

as dean of newspaper national ad- 

vertising directors. He deserved the 

title well. He 

had been active 

in the newspaper 

advertising busi- 

ness for over 

fifty-two years, 

and his unruly 

shock of snow 

white hair 

marked a per- 

sonality at once 

kindly and— 

despite his 

seventy - six 

years—vigorous. 

He was known 

to agency and newspaper men 
everywhere. 

“Colonel” Groom, as he was 
called by all who knew him, had 
been an advertising executive of 
the Aurora, Ill., Beacon-News for 
twenty-six years. In recent years 


he was advertising director of the 


Northern Illinois group of Colonel 
Ira C. Copley’s chain of news- 
papers, which, besides the Beacon- 
News, includes the Joliet Herald- 
News and tke Elgin Courier-News. 

He was the oldest member of 
the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion. He was likewise active in 
the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association, of which he was 
a member of the advisory council. 

Indicative of the feeling of ad- 
yertising men toward this genial 
old veteran was a banquet given 
in his honor by agency and news- 
paper men at Chicago on the oac- 
casion of his seventy-third birth- 
day. Colonel Groom’s “Dope 
Sheet,” which contained informa- 
tion about his markets, frequently 
carried an occasional pungent 
statement of his vigorous views on 
local and national rates. 

Four years ago he suffered a 
stroke of paraly sis that threatened 
to incapacitate him, but his cour- 
ageous determination won out 
and he continued. to direct his de- 
partment. Death came at Kansas 
City, Mo., when he was apparently 
recovering from an operation. 
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Insurance Advertisers’ 
Program Ready 


The life group sessions of the annual 
convention of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, to be held at Toronto from 
October 4 to 7, will be opened with an 
executive session on the afternoon of 
October 5. An open session following the 
executive session wi!l be addressed by 
the following speakers: Edgar P. Her- 
mann, Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co., Fort Wayne, “Long-Term Planning 
of Sales Promotion’; E. Chester Spar- 
ver, Reliance Life Insurance Co., Pitts- 
burgh, “Sales Promotion from the Ex- 
ecutive Point of View’’ and Bart Leiper, 
Pilot Life Insurance Co., Greensboro, 
os Agency Department Co-opera 


“Other speakers at the session include: 
William Clendenin, American Conserva- 
tion Co., Chicago, “The Part the Adver- 
tising Department Can Play in Conserv- 
ing Business,” and Frank J. Price, Jr., 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, “Pro 
moting Conservation with Pictures—Call 
a Lapse a Lapse.” 

The morning meeting on October 6 
will be addressed by: Paul Speicher, In- 
surance R & R Service, Indianapolis, 
“What I Would Do If I Were a Life 
Insurance Advertising Manager”; Wil- 
liam Wallace, Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, “What the Advertising 
Department Expects of the Field Force’; 
J. N. Babcock, Excelsior Life Insurance 
Co., “What the Field Force Expects of 
the Advertising Department; Robert 
H. Pierce, Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, “Merchandising Sales 
Literature to the Salesmen,” and 

Lee D. Hemingway, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, 
“Getting Salesmen to Use Sales Litera- 
ture”; D. Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, *‘Get- 
ting Agents to Use ‘Direct Mail”’; Charles 
C. Fleming, Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, ‘“‘Salesmen’s Maga- 
zines”;. Fred L. Fisher, Lincoln Life 
Eiecanes Co., Fort W ayne, “Magazine 
and Newspaper Publicity,” and T. M. 
Rodlum, hae Mutual Life Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., “Postal Card 
Envelope Enclosures.” 

The afternoon of October 6 will be 
devoted to round-table discussions on va- 
rious topics under the following leaders: 
Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, “Display Ad- 
vertising”; Nelson A. White, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
“Sales Literature”; Stewart son, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Phila- 
delphia Pang mei Magazines”; Clif- 
ford Evins, 1 rial Life Assurance 
Co., Toronto, “‘Policyholders Magazines,” 
and Bert N. Mal ills, Bankers Life Co. 
Des Moines, ‘ ‘Direct Mail.” 

The first meeting of the fire: and 
casualty froup will be held on October 
5, with ank S. Ennis, presiding. The 
topic to be discussed is “Are We Plan- 
ning Our Advertising for the Sole Pur- 
pose of Benefitting Our Conecnion= 
Or to Win the Admiration of Other A 
vertising Men?” Other meetings of is 
group will be held in the morning and 
afternoon of October 6, presided over by 
Stanley F. Withe and Harold E. Taylor. 





Dealer Helps That Retailers 
Are Glad to Use 








The Tenth of a Series Appearing in the First Issue 





The dial in this Philco display 

is turned by a “heat motor”; 

that is, the heat of an ordinary 

electric bulb passing through 

fins. It is part of a regular 
dealer help “kit” 





of Each Month 





An electric sign with a flashing display. 
Given free by the United Drug Com- 
pany with one gross of Mercuro- 
chrome. Neatly colored. Dimensions 
are 11%” high, 8%” wide, 9%” deep 


Known 

Wedding 
American 
graphed 1 
extremels 


This display table was sup 
plied without charge by 
the Robeson Rochester Cor- 
poration with assortment 
orders. Height of main 
shelf is 35”. Table fits 
floor space of 32” by 84”. 
Made of wood 
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Roger & Gallet imported this counter display. It is 
carved from wood and neatly decorated. An unusual 
piece—particularly striking on the counter 


Known as the “Tom Thumb 

Wedding” window trim, this 

American Stove Company litho- 

graphed window trim has proved 

extremely popular. Full colors, 
life size 


Part of a lithographed display set for which 

Cannon Mills have had a big demand. 

Featured by hundreds of department stores 
and chain stores. No charge 
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The Bank 
as a Merchandising 
Clearing House 





HE average person, when he 

uses “clearing house” in con- 
nection with a bank, thinks only in 
terms of money and bits of com- 
mercial paper. But R. G. Rhett, 
chairman of the Board of the Peo- 
ples State Bank of South Carolina, 
with forty-four branches, has 
started a new kind of clearing 
house and gone to the advertising 
business to get help. Here is the 
story: 

Mr. Rhett for a long time has 
believed that banking, farming and 
commercial business, in order to 
make progress along sound lines, 
must understand each other’s prob- 
lems better. He, therefore, started 
a new division in the bank called 
“The Community Development De- 
partment” and to head it he secured 
the services of R. W. Barnwell, 
for many years account executive 
at the old George Batten Company, 
who was recently elected vice- 
president of the bank, whose new 
department he heads. 

First, a survey is being made 
among local chambers of commerce 
inquiring as to facilities for new 
industries, nature of enterprises 
which might properly be operated, 
natural resources and other infor- 
mation so often used in community 
advertising. In addition, however, 
the bank is bringing to the atten- 
tion of merchandisers all sorts of 
hints and ideas for increasing their 
selling ability which are being se- 
cured from authoritative trade pub- 
lications and other sources. “This 
new department,” said Mr. Rhett, 
“will act as a means of putting the 
Peoples State Bank’s branches in a 
better position to discuss and ad- 
vise on problems confronting both 
the business men and the farmer.” 

This advice is going to be very 
much along lines of better mar- 
keting and better selling methods 
such as the national advertiser 
often furnishes to retailers. It is 
interesting to see that the depart- 
ment is headed by a man whose 
training has been along advertising 
and merchandising lines. 
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To Exhibit Fifty Outstanding 


Advertisements 
The Art Directors Club, New York, 
will hold its second exhibition of fifty 
outstanding advertisements, emphasizing 
the work of the art director, at the Art 
Center, New York, from October 26 
to 31. The purpose of the exhibit is “to 
demonstrate the function of the art di- 
rector—namely the intelligent selection 
and co-ordiriation of the elements which 
comprise the completed advertisement.” 

No special classification will be made 
in the exhibition. Magazine pages in 
color or black-and-white and newspaper 
advertisements in black-and-white, roto- 
gravure or color Ben Day are eligible. 
No prize awards will be made outside of 
the honor of being selected among the 
fifty advertisements to be exhibited. 

The exhibition is open without reser- 
vation to art directors in the United 
States, whether members of the Art Di- 
rectors Club or not, who have designed 
and directed the complete advertisement 
submitted. Advertisements to be shown 
will be from those which have appeared 
between August 1, 1930 and Septem 
ber 1, 1931. October 8 is the closing 
date for submission of proofs. 

The exhibition committee personnel in- 
cludes: Edwin A, Georgi, chairman, El- 
wood Whitney, vice-chairman, A. Andre 
Lefcourte, Claude H. Muller, Denison 
M. Budd, Charles T. Coiner, Hugh Con- 
net and Richard B. Gillis. roline 
Fleischer is exhibition secretary. 


New Accounts to Chas. Dallas 
Reach Agency 


The National Oil Products Company, 
Inc., Harrison, N. J., manufacturer of 
rocess oils, has appointed the Chas. 
Ballas Reach Advertising Agency, New- 
ark, N. J., to direct its industrial adver- 
tising account. The Reach agency has 
also been appointed to handle the indus- 
trial account of the Metasap Chemical 
Company, also of Harrison, a subsidiary 
of the National Oil Products Company. 


Frank Blumer Joins Griswold- 


Eshleman 
Frank Blumer, formerly with The 
Curtis Publishing Company, and before 
that with the Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, has joined the Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. 


E. F. Thomas Heads New 
Business 


Edward F. Thomas & Company is the 
name of a new radio advertising business 
formed at New York with offices at 7 
East 42nd Street. Edward F. Thomas 
is president, Howard R. Sitler, treasurer, 
and Mortimer A. Nahon, secretary. 





Appoints Fenger-Hall 


The Miami, Ariz., Arizona Silver Belt 









has appointed the Fenger-Hall Company, 
Ltd., publishers’ representative, as its 
national representative. 
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Helps sales rec- 
ords to new 
‘*highs’’ when all 
is sunny— 


To maintain 
‘‘averages’’ when 
clouds come. 


Good copy wins— 
in season and out. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Are Credits and 
Collections Part of the 
Salesman’s Job? 


(Continued from page 6) 
department. When credit misun- 
derstandings arise, we insist that 
our credit man visit the account. In 
view of this contact policy, we 
have tended more and more away 
from giving the salesmen am 
credit responsibilities whatever. 

Vice-president & treasurer, bicy- 
cle manufacturing company: \V¢ 
believe it is a mistake to have 
salesmen mixed up in collection 
matters, just as it is to have them 
mixed up in the manufacture of 
the article they are selling. We 
have made it a practice never to 
ask a salesman to collect an ac- 
count until all cther methods have 
failed and we have reached a point 
where we do not care to solicit the 
customer’s business any longer. 

F, D. Morgan, general manager 
Liquid Veneer Cory.: I quite agree 
with those sales managers whc 
figure that a salesman’s time per 
productive hour is perhaps the 
most expensive item in any busi- 
ness and, for that reason, his every 
movement must be directed toward 
obtaining the highest production 
possible. 

We do not make a practice of 
asking our salesmen to collect ac- 
counts unless the collection of that 
account is standing in the way of 
making a future sale and retarding 
the progress of our business in that 
particular territory. There are 
also other extreme cases where, 
when other means have failed, we 
turn the account over to our sales- 
men, but most of our collecting is 
done in the usual way. 

C. R. Swisshelm, sales manager 
Crescent Tool Company: We do 
not expect our salesmen to do 
credit work but they are supposed 
to transmit any credit data they 
may obtain to us. We find that 
often they hear rumors which af- 
fect the financial standing of com- 
panies before we do. By following 
through on these rumors we have 
saved ourselves losses. In an oc- 
casional instance we may have a 
salesman handle a credit matter, 
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but generally speaking we prefer 
that they do not do it. 

Assistant sales manager, shovel 
manufacturing company: Our 
bonus set-up is such that a sales- 
man is subject to a decrease in 
earnings if collections in his ter- 
ritory do not hold up. They are 
not directly responsible for collec- 
tions but are asked to co-operate in 
credit and collection matters from 
time to time. 

Sales manager, cosmetic manu- 
facturing company: Our policy is 
not to involve the salesmen in 
questions of this kind any more 
than is necessary. Ours is a repeat 
business and our accounts order 
as often as fifty times a year. Our 
salesmen are paid on a commission 
basis and we do not pay commis- 
sion on business not paid for by 
the customer. Also, since the 
salesman cannot sell a delinquent 
account until past-due balances 
have been paid up, he is interested 
in helping us out. On the other 
hand, he would not deliberately 
sell a poor credit risk because he 
realizes he probably would not 
get his commission. 

Only occasionally do we ask a 
salesman to make collections. That 
happens only when our collection 
department has used its _ best 
efforts and failed. 

Vice-president in charge of sales, 
lumber manufacturing company: I 
agree with those executives who 
feel that the salesman is tempera- 
mentally unsuited to credit work. 
Nevertheless, even though I do not 
personally favor adding this work 
to the salesman’s other duties, yet 
I see no reason why the salesman 
should be disregarded by the credit 
department either in the matter of 
collection or in the extension of 
credit. The salesman wants more 
sales—sound sales. He is on the 
ground; has a personal acquain- 
tance with the dealer. Surely he is 
in an excellent position to acquire 
first-hand information. 

Consequently, while we do not 
call upon our salesmen for collec- 
tion or credit work until the credit 
department has exhausted every 
means at its disposal, we do not 
hesitate to ask for their co-opera- 
tion when circumstances dictate. 
In our organization, close co-opera- 
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TRADE IN 
WAITING! 


“PUNCH” has the largest 
paid-in-advance Subscrip- 
tion List in the British 
Empire. Every week 
“PUNCH” goes out to 
tens of thousands of people 
who have made this journal 
a regular part of their lives 
—people who have ordered 
“PUNCH” in advance, 
who wait for its arrival, 
who absorb everything in 
it from cover to cover. 
Think what this means for 
you who have merchandise 
and services to sell..... 
Every week, direct contact 
with a vast community, 
not only in the British Isles 
but in every corner of the 
English-speaking world—a 
community well-to-do and 
ready to buy good goods. 
Week after week, your 
announcements, with all the 
soundly - founded reputa- 
tion of ** PUNCH” behind 
them, go to the same 
people, driving home their 
message, making your 
product familiar, building 
prestige as no other journal 
can do. Can you afford 
to ignore this immense 
publicity value? Write to 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ PUNCH” 
10, BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 ENG. 
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Does the dealer 
use your adverttis- 
ing literature? 


Are your consumer booklets 
planned from the dealer’s point 
of view? Does he think they are 
good and order in quantity? Are 
you satisfied with results? 


The vice-president of a large re- 
tail organization tells what is 
wrong with most manufactur- 
ers’ booklets. He knows, too, 
because he distributes thousands 
in the course of a year. He has 
nine suggestions for you. Read 
his article ‘‘Making Booklets 
Dealers Will Use.” You'll find 
it on page 33. 


Have you a good 
letterhead ? 


Do you know what a good let- 


terhead should contain? Does 
yours suffer by comparison? Do 
people make fun of it? What 
do your salesmen think of it? 


Don Gridley tells in this article 
whether you ought to show a 
picture of the product, of the 
trade-mark, of the factory, of 
the slogan; whether to list the 
officers’ names, the branch of- 
fices, etc. Turn to page 41 for 
this material. 


These and other helpful articles 
will be found in the October 


Printers’ Ink 
Monthly 
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tion exists between the credit and 
sales departments and we find that 
our salesmen handle delicate situa- 
tions very much better than could 
be handled in any other way. 

W. V. Person, dealer service 
manager, The Cromar Company: 
When arranging matters for a new 
dealer, our salesman carefully sizes 
up the dealer’s set-up, inquires for 
credit information locally, and 
supplies our credit department with 
all information that should be con- 
sidered in establishing a credit. 
This information is considered by 
our credit department and the 
dealer is accepted or rejected as 
the information indicates. 

We do not ask our salesmen to 
make collections but if an account 
is particularly delinquent, we re- 
quest the full co-operation of the 
salesmen in obtaining payment. 
Because of the care we exercise in 
opening a line of credit, it is not 
often that we require the assistance 
of our salesmen on collections. Our 
plan does not put the salesman in 
the role of a collector; neither 
does it leave him entirely out of 
the picture. 

J. S. Sprott, general sales man- 
ager, Lyon Metal Products, Inc.: 
As soon as an account is definitely 
listed by a salesman as a prospect, 
the name is given to our collec- 
tion department. This gives that 
department an opportunity to in- 
vestigate from a credit standpoint 
prior to the receipt of the first or- 
der. Occasionally, when the credit 
department has difficulty in mak- 
ing collections, the salesman en- 
deavors to help. Where the 
payment is delayed due to dissatis- 
faction on the part of the customer 
or a misunderstanding, the sales 
man again enters into the picture. 

However, while I do not believe 
that sales ‘work and credit work 
should be divorced, neither do I 
believe that the ordinary duties of 
the credit department should be 
placed on the salesman. A sales- 
man should be as free as possible 
to give all his time to purely sales 
work. But so long as a sale is 
not completed until paid for, it 
would seem to be impossible en- 
tirely to divorce the salesman from 
=. credit question. 


Morris, sales manager, 
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O’Brien Varnish Company: I hold 
strongly to the idea that it is vi- 
tally important, especially in our 
class of credits, that the salesman 
be asked to take a rather full share 
of the responsibilities for collec- 
tions. First, because it prompts 
the salesman to be more careful in 
the selection of credit risks. Sec- 
ond, because it encourages him to 
get reliable information for the 
credit department. Third, with 
the class of people with whom we 
deal, we tind that many good ac- 
counts can be sold time after time 
if the salesman looks after collec- 
tions where these same sales would 
be lost if we depended upon col- 
lection letters. I think number 
three is our strongest argument in 
favor of asking our salesmen to 
take a big share of the responsi- 
bility for collections. 

W. Neal Gallagher, president, 
Automatic Washer Company: Our 
salesmen endeavor to collect any 
delinquent accounts in their terri- 
tories. That doesn’t mean we turn 
our salesmen into credit men but 
it does mean that we expect them 
to exercise judgment in the selec- 
tion of new dealers. It is my 
opinion that, unless a salesman has 
some knowledge of credits, he can- 
not be an A-1 salesman. We charge 
back all commissions on delinquent 
accounts and, of course, that makes 
our men keen to keep their ac- 
counts in good standing. Salesmen 
should not be over-burdened with 
collection work, but a_ certain 
amount of it is good for any sales- 
man. 

W. C. Allen, sales manager, The 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co.: The 
only prospective customer of any 
value to a sales department is one 
whose credit is of good standing. 
For a sales organization to ignore 
this fact is to reduce its opportu- 
nities so far as sales are concerned 
under existing market conditions. 

Our salesmen are not credit men 
or bill collectors. But they do co- 
operate in the collection of delin- 
quent accounts so that our custom- 
ers’ credit may be kept in good 
standing, thereby increasing the 
salesmen’s sales opportunity. 

Our credit losses over the last 
ten years have been less than 1/20 
of 1 per cent. At the same time, 
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NeEWARKERS 


are Spending 
money every 
day 


In a market as large as the 
Newark Market business must 
carry on. Ina territory admitted- 
ly the most rapidly expanding 
and developing in the country 
there is no such thing as sus- 
pended trade. Newarkers and 
folks from suburban towns who 
constitute this growing market 
have always hed wealth 
beyond the nation’s average. 
What's more, they still have it. 


The NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS, the greatest sales in- 
fluence in this market, published 


9,333,648 


agate lines 


of paid advertising in the first 
six months of this year, mirror- 
ing business activity in this 
metropolitan market so com- 
pietely, influentially and eco- 
nomically covered by ONE 
medium— 


Evening 
News EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Mor. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jarsey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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we have averaged better than 100 
per cent of quota over these same 
ten years, so that our policy has 
not worked any hardship on our 
sales department—to the contrary, 
it has increased the potential buy- 
ing power of our customers. 

The fact that selling tempera- 
ment is not suited to credit work 
might be true if one attempts to 
make strictly bill collectors of 
salesmen. But to ask their assis- 
tance only on past-due accounts 
doesn’t throw enough burden on 
them to affect either their tempera- 
ments or their sales abilities. 

A. Deckbar, credit manager, 
Perfection Stove Company: Our 
salesmen make regular calls on the 
trade, visiting practically each 
dealer every four to six weeks. 
Because of personal acquaintance- 
ship, they can bring up the subject 
of an overdue account in a much 
better manner than can be done in 
writing letters. 

From our years of experience 
with salesmen handling credits and 
collections, I have found that our 
representatives are, on the whole, 
very good collectors. They know 
it is part of their job to get the 
money as they go along. Once each 
month, our eight district credit 
managers furnish each man with a 
report of all accounts thirty days 
and more overdue in their terri- 
tories. Attached to this listing is 
a complete itemized statement of 
each account. 

Whenever a new account is 
opened, the salesman must fill 
out a credit information sheet 
that asks about twenty-five search- 
ing credit questions. The sales- 
man must also report at regular 
intervals regarding condition of 
dealer’s stock, dealer’s community 
standing, personal habits, etc. 
These reports frequently save us 
money. 

A striking testimony to the value 
of this work is that we have con- 
crete figures which show that when- 
ever a representative is away on a 
vacation, our percentage of collec- 
tions on overdue accounts shows a 
shrinkage as compared to those 
months in which the man is on his 
territory. 

W. J. Harrison, secretary, Shake- 
speare Company: Our sales and 
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credit departments are closely al- 
lied. The credit department be- 
lieves it can play a big part in 
sales work and acts accordingly. 
Similarly, the salesmen, when they 
open a new account, attach infor- 
mation to the order giving the 
name of the source of supply of 
the various articles the dealer 
stocks. They also furnish the 
name of the dealer’s banking con- 
nection and give a general idea of 
the condition of his store. If the 
dealer is small, they will also give 
their impression of his merchandis- 
ing ability and the desirability of 
his particular location. Fxom that 
point on, the credit situation is 
handled by the house. 

Only a very small part of the 
salesman’s time is devoted to credit 
and collection work as there are 
few accounts which reach the point 
where it is necessary or desirable 
for the salesman to co-operate in 
the collection of the account. The 
time expended in obtaining infor- 
mation on the customer when the 
original order is placed is time 
well spent and the information thus 
obtained is of benefit to the sales- 
man as well as to the house. 

x * * 


I have seven or eight additional 
statements by sales and credit ex- 
ecutives. However, inasmuch as 
they parallel the remarks already 
made in the preceding summary, it 
is not essential that they be in- 
cluded here. 

Rather, having listed the argu- 
ments pro and con, and having 
given quickly the actual views and 
policies of a representative group 
of executives and companies, it is 
now time for a series of conclu- 
sions. 

1. Conclusion number one must 
surely be that, as with almost any 
phase of selling that might be men 
tioned, it is not safe to generalize 
in this matter of whether or not 
salesmen should do credit and col- 
lection work. In brief, the indus 
try, its customs, its channels of 
distribution, the salesmen them 
selves, methods of compensation 
must be the first considerations. 

2. There is seldom justification 
for being dogmatic and holding to 
either one opinion or the other- 
in other words, for insisting either 
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If your products are bought by 
WOMEN, youwill wanttoreach 
the buying executives in the local 
branches of the Y. W.C.A, 
throughout the country. Your 
message in the November issue 
of THE WOMANS PRESS 
willreachthematjustthetimethey 
are planning their fall buying. 
Our individual service to adver- 
tisers will establish a direct con- 
tact for you with the group you 
want to reach. 


For further information write or 
telephone: 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
Advertising Department 
600 Lexington Avenue 
Plaza 3-4700 New York, N. Y. 











Want to Sell the 
Golf Market? 


NOW, 
when golf clubs are planning 
their 1932 buying budgets, it’s 
high time you were planning 
your 1932 selling channels and 
campaigns. 

ASK 

Golfdom how its *current 
survey of golf course equipment 
and supply dealers can help you. 


The Business Journal of Golf 


205 W. Wacker Drive . . . Chicago 
20 Vesey Street . . . New York City 


| information wil! be ready 
“Dealer survey Je eunation 
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that the salesmen must co-operate 
completely in credit and collection 
work or that they should be abso- 
lutely divorced from it. These are 
intermediary functions that warrant 
consideration by everybody. 

3. Salesmen have too long been 
classed with operatic stars in the 
matter of temperament. As a 
group they are no more tempera- 
mental than any other typical group 
of business men. Consequently, 
there is no reason for believing that 
the members of most sales organi- 
zations cannot be properly trained 
to do efficiently whatever credit and 
collection work—within reason, of 
course—may be expected of them. 

4. While the amount of time 
salesmen spend actually face to 
face with customers and prospects 
is undoubtedly extremely limited, 
it is at least questionable whether 
certain of the extraneous time- 
consuming work could not very 
well be eliminated and credit and 
collection work substituted. Cer- 
tainly this matter of credit and 
collection is an outstanding prob- 
lem today and promises so to re- 
main for a considerable while to 
come. 

5. Finally, there is no reason why 
credit and collection work by 
salesmen need take more than an 
insignificant amount of time. So 
far as credit information is con- 
cerned, a report system can easily 
be developed that will provide the 
skeleton information needed with 
little effort on the part of the 
salesman. And so far as collec- 
tions are concerned, proper credit 
granting at the start, based on co- 
operation with and by the sales- 
man, should so limit the number of 
instances in which the salesman 
must attempt actual collection as 
to make this time investment almost 
negligible. 


G. M. Hermann Heads Ameri- 
can Asphalt Paint Company 


Grover M. Hermann has been elected 
president of the American Asphalt Paint 
Company, Chicago, to succeed the late 
Charles Phelan. Mr. Hermann, former! 
vice-president and treasurer, and Mr 
Phelan organized the company in 1913 

Walter H. Cottrell has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Hermann az first vice-pres 
ident. He was formerly secretary of th 
company and has been with it sincé its 
inception. 
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Pacific Agencies Preparing for 


Convention 

The annual convention of the Pacific 
Association of Advertising Agencies will 
be held November 4, 5 and 6 at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Governor Rolph, of California, will be 
the principal speaker at the banquet to 
be held on November 6. John Seawe. 
president of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, and John i 
Cuddy, managing director of Cali- 
fornians, Inc., also will address the con- 
vent‘on, 

The convention will begin officially at 
noon on November 4, and qualifying 
rounds of golf will be played that after- 
noon. The annual meeting of the board 
f directors will be held in the evening. 
Open sessions will begin on the morn- 
ing of the next day, continuing through- 
ut the day and evening with sessions 
iso scheduled during the morning of 
November 6. The banquet on the eve- 
ning of November 6 will be followed by 
the star session of the 15-2 Club under 
the direction of Chet Crank, of the 
Botsford-Constantine Company, and J. A. 
C. Waters, of Waters cLeod, in 
charge of entertainment. 

Invitations are being extended by the 
igency association to all delegates of the 
\merican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation convention which will meet in 
Los Angeles the following week. Invi- 
tations are also being sent to members 
of the California Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

Russell N. Lockwood, of the Lock- 
wood-Shackelford Company, Los An- 
geles, is general chairman of the conven- 
tion and the following committeemen are 
assisting in the convention work: August 
Bruhn, McCann-Erickson, Inc., chair- 
man of the program committee, assisted 
by A. Carman Smith, of Smith & Drum, 
ind Terrell T. McCarty, of The Mc- 
Carty Company, chairman of the atten- 
lance and publicity committee, assisted by 
Carl Heintz, of Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 


Paul Block to Direct Charity 
Drive 

A quota of $135,000 has been assigned 

advertising and affiliated interests in the 


1931 campaign of the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthronic Socie- 
ties of New York City. Ninetv-one 
charities are supported by the $5,230,00° 
budget which must be raised. Paul 
Bleck is chairman of the campaign for 
1931. 

The work of the advertising division 
will be under the direction of Samuel 
Schmid, divisional chairman for this 
group. 


E. T. Clark Heads Own 


Business 

Edward T. Clark, for the last five 
years a member of the contact and copy 
staff of the Roche Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has established his own adver- 
tising business at Kansas City, Mo., 
with offices at 1002 Walnut Street. As- 
sociated with him in the new business 
will be Miss Avis Waddell and Ray M. 
Stokes. The organization will specialize 
in direct-mail and radio advertising. 
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Every Woman 
wants an 
advertising 
thimble 


DVERTISING managers and agency 
men will appreciate the genul 
value of this “medium.” A ctical 
souvenir for women that Is truly wel- 
comed—and you know that it's the 
women who's the family purchasing 


agent, 
She carries your ““Ad” 


on her finger tips 


The Anco Thimble is a bright little beau- 
ty, full-sized, first grade aluminum, Your 
trade-mark embossed on colored enamel. 
A constant and practically perpetual 

ent that really “goes into 
the home.’ Used successfully by well- 
known concerns. Quantities 1, to 
100,000 or more. 


Write for Samples and Latest Prices 


The Atlas -Ansonia Co. 
58 Grant St. |New Haven, Conn. 




















type 


is like a violin. In the 
hands cf the master it 
becomes asinging,sen- 
sitive thing. It hums 
with color. It sparkles 
with life. Our friends 
have often called us 
Masters of Type. 


LOUIS A. LEPIS, INc. 
Fine Typography 


228 E. 45th St., New York 
VAnderbilt 3-8874 
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Central Advertising Service 
Adds to Staff 


ohn B. Wilkens, formerly with the 
Advertising Art Company and the Bailef- 
Langreich Agency, both of New York, 
has joined the art department of the 
Central Advertising Service, Inc, New 
York. 

Charles Friedman, for the last six 
years head of the National Program 
Publishers, has also joined the Central 
Advertising Service as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


Death of Clarence Sousley 


Clarence Sousley, whose business- 
paper writings as “The Tramp,” have 
been well known to dry goods merchan- 
dising men for over thirty years, died at 
Chicago recently. Following a period as 
advertising and general manager of a 
large retail store in Wichita, Kans., he 
joined the Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago, 
and began to write on merchandising 
subjects for that publication. 


Appoints Campbell-Sanford 


Agency 

The Bates-Wohlert Company, Lansing, 
Mich., has appointed the Toledo office 
of the Comeeet Content Advertising 
Company, to direct the advertising of its 
automotive replacement parts. Automo- 
tive business papers aud direct mail 
will be used beginning in October. 
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A. R. Griswold to Start Own 


Business 

Arthur R. Griswold, until recently 
vice-president of McCann-Erickson, Inc 
will engage in business for himself as an 
advertising and merchandising counsel 
His office will be at 230 Park Avenue, 
New York. 

He joined the then A. W. Erickson 
Advertising Agency twenty years ago 
as a copy writer, and held various posi 
tions in that agency and its successor 
The Erickson Company of which he had 
been group head handling clients’ ac- 
counts. 


New Accounts with South 
Bend Agency 


The Emlong Nurseries, Stevensville 
Mich., have appointed the MacDonald 
Cook Company, South Bend, Ind., ad 
vertising agency, to direct their advertis 
ing account. arm publications will b« 
used. Another new account with this 
agency is that of The Kalamazoo Sled 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., which wil 
use boys’ publications. 


Appoint Van Auken-Ragland 


The Canning Machinery & Supply As- 
sociation and E. Edelmann & Company, 
battery hydrometers, brass fittings and 
automotive specialties, both of Chicago, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with Van Auken-Ragland, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. 
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If your agency is not 
Operating at a profit, 
here’s your opportunity 


An old established, New York advertising agency, 
with recognition, financial resources, a record of 
accomplishment, enviable credit rating, and ade- 
quate personnel, offers an opportunity to an 
agency or agency executives who may, because of 
existing conditions, be struggling along unprofit- 
Combined efforts might mean increased 

Correspondence confidential with Trea- 


Address ““O,” Box 99, Printers’ Ink. 
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To Printers’ Ink 
Subscribers 


lr one of your associ- 
ates borrows your copy of 
PRINTERS’ INK, don’t get 
sore at him It will be 
your own fault if he con- 
tinues to take it..... 


Just hand him the 
Coupon below 


PrinTERS’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


Gentlemen: 
Please enter my subscription to Printers’ INK. 
invoice for $3.00 to cover a year’s copies. 


Name 











Company ” (position) 
Street 


City & State 
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The Steel As a last resort 
and after stand- 


Wage Cut ing in the fore- 


front of companies that believed in 
wage maintenance, the United 
States Steel Corporation reduced 
wages approximately 10 per cent. 

Many independents followed suit. 
Prices of steel products are from 
10 to 20 per cent below 1929 levels, 
output is off two-thirds, profits are 
small. No one can blame the man- 
agement for protecting profits on 
which wages depend. Without dis- 
cussing the general economic cir- 
cumstances that penalize the most 
generous employer, one wonders 
what effect this reduction will have 
on the buying of steel. If prices 
of steel should be reduced, buy- 
ers are likely to hold back, expect- 
ing still further price reductions. 

If prices are not reduced, buyers 
will demand the benefit of cost re- 
ductions supposed to result from 
wage reductions. 
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The Steel Corporation has not 
announced that 10 per cent more 
men will be added to the pay-roll, 
which some writers have insisted 
would be one of the great advan 
tages of a wage cut. 

Many financial writers express 
the hope that the cut will prove 
but temporary. If history is to 
repeat itself their wish will come 
true. 

The three successive wage cuts 
made earlier in the depression of 
1921 than in this one, were fol- 
lowed in 1922 by a wage increase 
of 20 per cent which more than 
made up for the cuts, and there 
was another increase in 1923. 


Price and the For the last two 


Sherman Y@ts the Sher- 
Law man Law has 


been under par- 
ticularly heavy attack. There is 
no question that this forty-year- 
old law has had an oppressive ef 
fect on industry and particularly 
on the development of trade asso- 
ciations. 

There is one point of attack, 
however, which is hardly justified 
by a study of what has happened 
since 1929. According to a New 
York Times report last week, 
Charles F. Abbott, executive di- 
rector of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, after a visit 
to the White House announced 
that a trust law holiday is desir- 
able until the end of the depres- 
sion. 

“In Mr. Abbott’s view,” said the 
Times, “the fulfillment of the 
Swope Plan would make it pos- 
sible to control output in keeping 
with consumption demands. As 
he saw its operation, it would pre- 
vent tremendous losses now heing 
incurred when sales are made at 
cost and frequently below cost.” 

Perhaps conditions in the steel 
industry are unusual, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how any modification 
in the present laws which would 
not jeopardize public interest 
would change the psychology of 
the unimaginative manufacturer 
who sees in price cuts the one op- 
portunity to get the jump on com- 
petition. 

So far as we know there is no 
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law today that requires any manu- 
facturer to bring his selling price 
down to a point which is ruinously 
close to his cost of production— 
and yet thousands of manufac- 
turers have engaged in bitter price 
wars in order to maintain volume 

-even though that volume is 
maintained at a loss. 

A letting down of the bars 
against price-fixing agreements un- 
doubtedly would alleviate this con- 
dition. On the other hand the 
injection of some common sense 
and some right business thinking, 
neither of which is illegal even 
under the restrictive Sherman 
Law, would show manufacturers 
that there is no hope of getting out 
of a depression by selling at a loss 
—even if such selling does main- 
tain volume. 

Is Pep We have been 


Material to ‘ld by several 
sales executives 


Stage a within recent 
Come- Back? weeks that they 
are digging into their files for 
samples of the “pep” material that 
flourished some years ago when 
that type of promotion was con- 
sidered the ne plus ultra amoug 
methods of stimulating salesmen. 
Many salesmen are thoroughly dis- 
couraged these days, these sales ex- 
ecutives reason, and the only way 
to get them to go out and fight for 
business is by giving them liberal 
doses of unadulterated pep. 

If there has ever been a selling 
practice that we insist on being 
dogmatic about, it is this matter of 
pep talks for salesmen. We recog- 
nize that there are probably oc- 
casional circumstances that warrant 
the application oi flag-waving, 
desk - pounding, back - thumping, 
high-pitched methods of stimula- 
tion. But we are convinced that 
these events are rare; that what 
salesmen need are tried and true 
ideas, not barber-shop ballads. 

Beyond dispute, enthusiasm is a 
vital element in successful selling. 
But mere enthusiasm never broke a 
sales quota. Enthusiasm in selling 
must be reared on a foundation of 
honest facts, sincere conviction and 
a definite knowledge of how to get 
those facts and that conviction 
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across to customers and prospects. 

We agree that the sales manager 
has no more important job today 
than the job of enthusing his sales- 
men. However, the sales executive 
who thinks the way to perform this 
job is by broadcasting great gobs 
of pep palaver is falling down on 
his mission far worse than any of 
his men could possibly fall down on 
theirs. The salesman who knows 
his product, believes in it, and 
knows how to sell it is an enthusi- 
astic salesman. Turning out that 
kind of salesmen is the sales man- 
ager’s approach to his job of en- 
thusing his force. 


A client was —_ 
and down in the 
Was It dumps when his 
in 1926? advertising agent 
called upon him. The tale of sor- 
row poured into the agent’s ear 
was not a new one. He had heard 
it from other clients and he started 
in, once again, the task of bucking 
up his client’s confidence so that 
both could go ahead and tackle the 
job ahead of them. 

“Did you have a good year in 
1926?” asked the agent. Yes, in- 
deed, those were good days and the 
client’s eyes lighted up with the 
memory of his sales in a year when 
there was no depression to harass 
him. The agent took his courage 
in his hands with the suggestion 
that a comparison be made of the 
sales record in 1926 with the sales 
to date, this year. They were 
found to be running on the same 
level for both years. So were 
profts. 

This client had worked himself 
into a state of mind typical of 
many business executives. They 
never have boom years. They see 
only two kinds of times, normal 
and depression. 


How 


Move ’em_ Recently as an 
economy move 

to Tents the headquarters 
of two well-known trade asso- 
ciations have canceled all sub- 
scriptions to business publications. 
Would it be presumptuous to 
suggest that as a further move 
these associations give up their 
offices in large office buildings and 
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move into tents in the woods? 
Tents have no windows and the 
overhead is cheap. Also if they 
are located far enough from main 
arteries of traffic there will be no 
danger that the headquarters staff 
will be bothered by any contacts 
whatever with the outside world. 
There, in the peace and quiet of 
their tented solitude, they can sit 
alone and map out campaigns that 
will help their associations lick the 
problems that a teeming world is 
bringing up day by day. 

Fortunately there are still plenty 
of associations that realize that 
just as an office needs windows so 
does an association executive need 
the view of the business world that 
he gets through the business press. 
Economy is perhaps necessary but 
these associations are not going to 
economize by pulling down the 
shades and shutting out the light 
and noise and news that comes 
from outside. 


There are very 
few readers of 
in Printers’ INK 
Point who manufacture 
potentiometer pyrometers. In fact 
it will be the exceptional reader 
who will know what these instru- 
ments are. The Leeds & North- 
rup Company, of ae 
makes them. Its treasurer, C. 
White, was a speaker at the re- 
cent conference on management 
problems of smaller industries. His 
speech was reported in PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

We felt that our readers would 
benefit from the experience recited 
by Mr. White. While they might 
not be interested in potentiometer 
pyrometers or electrical measuring 
instruments in general, it was felt 
that they would be interested in 
learning how one small plant has 
worked out a budget system, the 
subject on which Mr. W hite spoke. 

Distant from Philadelphia is 
Elkhart, Ind., where is located the 
Henry Weis Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This concern manufactures 
a line of diversified building spe- 
cialties. P. W. Kerr, vice-presi- 
dent, read Mr. White’s speech and 
was impressed with the close par- 
allel with which his company’s 


A Case 
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problem followed that of Leeds & 
Northrup, and how closely paralle! 
were the solutions evolved. 

We relate this incident because 
it dramatizes the fundamental the- 
sis on which Printers’ INK is 
founded. Here is a manufacturer 
of potentiometer pyrometers, among 
other things. Here also is a man- 
ufacturer of a line of diversified 
building materials. It would not be 
unreasonable to assume that they 
would have no related interest in 
the problems of another in.a field 
so different. That they do is noth- 
ing new to Printers’ INK, which 
has much testimony on hand as 
evidence of the value of maintain- 
ing a clearing-house of ideas. 

What Mr. White had to say has 
proved helpful to Mr. Kerr, as we 
believe it has to other business ex- 
ecutives who seek an effective bud 
geting plan. Ideas that involve 
fundamental principles favor _ no 
one industry. Many a Mr. Ker: 
would like to know what a Mr 
White is doing and it has ever been 
the purpose of Printers’ INK to 
bridge the gap with factual infor 
mation. The incident discussed is 
a case in point. 


J. L. Rosenmiller- Advanced by 
York Ice Machinery 


; formerly manager 
of the dairy machinery and accessory 
equipment and supply divisions of the 


L. Rosenmiller, 


oration, York, 
head of its 
depart 


York Ice Machinery Cor 
Pa., has been appointe 
newly created sales promotion 
ment. He will be assisted by 
Snyder, formerly with the Carrier Engi- 
neering Corporation; J. Donald Smith, 
formerly assistant manager of the ac 
cessory equipment and supply division 
of the York company, and R. J. Hilliker, 
formerly with the advertising depart- 
ment of the York rk company. 


Death of E. A. Townley 


. A. Townley, who headed his owr 
ma. of advertising at New York for 
twenty-five years, died recently after a 
long illness. Mr. Townley had specialized 
in plan and copy and the preparation of 
house magazines. 

His associate for the last seven years, 
O. A. Owen, will carry on the business 
in connection with the printing firm of 
Eaton & Gettinger, New York. 


Don Campbell in Insurance 

Don Campbell, Western representative 
for many years of the former New York 
World, has joined The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, at New York. 
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Issues 
Plan for Speakers’ 
Program 


SPPROGRAM Suggestions for the 
Meetings of the Member 
Chapters of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ Association” is 
the title of a report which has been 
issued by the co-ordinating com- 
mittee of the association. It tabu- 
lates individual reports and sug- 
gestions from men in the industrial 
field who have been concerned 
with preparing programs. It con- 
tains twenty industrial marketing 
topics representing various phases 
of the main theme for the coming 
year. This main theme, the report 
states, might be summed up as: 
“How advertising and sales pro- 
motion help to cut the cost of mar- 
keting industrial products.” 

The following procedure is sug- 
gested in using the report. 


1. Call a meeting of the leaders of 
the association representing every 
viewpoint of industrial advertising 
as 32 program advisory committee. 

At this meeting select from the 
mt topics on the outline those 
of most value to the local member- 
ship and presumably of greatest in- 
terest to the largest number. 

3. Arrange these topics in se- 
quence and assign meeting dates. It 
is possible to have two topics in ene 
meeting. 

4. Secure from the advisory com- 
mittee supplementary suggestions and 
the names of speakers who would be 
able to cover the subjects as outlined. 

5. In notifying the speaker, pre- 
sent to him the outline, supplemented 
by such details as the program com- 
mittee has added. 

6. While a basic plan is important 
it is possible to keep the program 
flexible by making detailed arrange- 
ments for only three months ahead. 

The nature of some of the sub- 
jects sl®wn may make it difficult to 
find speakers; such subjects may be 
taken care of by placing them on the 
program for an open forum discus- 
sion. At times such subjects may be 
referred to a “‘special fact-finding” 
committee which would be asked to 
analyze the subject, present solu- 
tions in the form of a report and 
assign various parts of this subject 
to various members of the committee 
and others for discussion at the 
meeting. 


Rudolf W. Staud, of the Benja- 
min Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is chairman of the committee 
which prepared the report. 


. 
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Portland Club to Supplement 
Efforts of On-to-Oregon, Inc. 


The Portland Advertising Club is 
planning a campaign which will sup. 
plement efforts of On-to-Oregon, Inc., 
in advertising that State. This new 
activity, which will be in charge of J. T 
Burtchaell, assistant manager of the 
Bank of California, will include the use 
of brief messages or slogans on all busi- 
ness envelopes that go out of the Port- 
land Post Office. 

The slogans will be illustrated and 
cuts will be furnished to printers. 
Thirty slogans have already been se- 
lected for use and each business firm 
will be able to select the one most ap- 
propriate for its type of business. 

ea 


Richmond Club to Be Known 
as William Parks Club 


William Parks Club is the name un- 
der which the Richmond, Va., Advertis- 
ing Club will be known hereafter, mem. 
bers of the club have decided in 
os report of a committee headed 
by Herrmann. 

William Parks, honored as_ the first 
editor-publisher-printer in the South, was 
official printer to the Colony of Virginia 
and is known as the “Benjamin Frank- 
lin of the South.” The Richmond club, 
in adopting a new name, desires to pre- 
serve in name another Virginia priority, 
according to Charles Fleming, president 
of the club. 


* . . 
Cleveland Club Plans Four- 


Day Anniversary Celebration 

Four days have been set aside for the 
observance of the thirtieth anniversary 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club. On 
October 5 a radio luncheon will be held 
at which the club’s radio division, with 
four Cleveland radio stations co-operat- 
ing, will present “A Day at the Radio 
Station.”” On October 6 there will he 
an old-timers’ reunion. October 7 will 
be marked by a thirtieth anniversary 
luncheon in the Hotel Statler with New 
ton D. Baker, former Secretary of War. 
speaking on the subject, “‘Publicity and 
Peace.” 

* * * 


Seattle Club Appointments 

Among the committee chairmen ap 
pointed by the Seattle Advertising Club, 
which has resumed meetings for the 
new season, are the following: Program 
and entertainment, Arthur House; speak- 
ers’ bureau, Charles Lindeman; club 
publication, C, L. McAllister; women's 
activities, Jessie Landwehr; Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Chester F. Womer; consti- 
tution, Warren E. Kraft and member- 
ship, ‘Leon F. ae. 


G. E. Rete ‘wee Richard 


Director 
George E. Loane, of the Loane Art 
Service, has been appointed to the board 
of directors of the Poor Richard Club. 
fg mew | to fill the unexpired term 
of Norbert A. Considine, who succeeded 
to the first an -presidency, last July. 
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Pound the Side- 
walks Before Pounding 
the Typewriter 


DVERTISING as a twenty- 
£4 four hour job was described 
before the first meeting of the new 
season of the League of Advertis- 
ing Women of New York, held on 
September 22, by Tax Cumings, 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. Emphasizing the fact 
that the advertising business is es- 
sentially one of ideas, and that 
ideas may come both during hours 
and after hours, Mr. Cumings 
said: “I have found that there is 
an easier way to get ideas than by 
sheer cudgeling of the brain; and 
for me it has turned work into 
play. I mean: getting ideas out- 
side. 

“There is one chap I know,” he 
told the League, “whom we call 
‘The Fact Fool.’ In his desk, along 
with the white uniform of a bakery 
salesman that he wore seeking copy 
for a Hot Cross Bun campaign, 
you will find the dungarees and 
cap and lamp of a miner. These 
he used to wear a few weeks of 
each year. And, as a result, Exide 
Battery advertising in the mine 
papers talked the language of the 
tipple, the gallery and the pithead. 
Mine superintendents sensed in the 
copy the dripping dankness of 
the coal pit, the surplus power of 
the electric mule as it rumbled to 
the surface hauling a string of cars, 
and the internal fortitude of Exide 
batteries on the job. 

“IT remember when I first came 
into the advertising business, one 
of the first sign posts that was 
hung up on the wall of my brain 
was, ‘Pound the sidewalks before 
you start to pound the typewriter.’ 
That sign has never faded. 

“You can get a lot of good ideas, 
for example, by watching a erowd. 
Watching the way they react to a 
fire. or a window display—or even 
a speech on advertising. Finding 
out what makes them laugh, or run 
or stop or look. You can get a 
lot of good ideas from the theater, 
from some line, perhaps, that an 
actor pulls that gets results from 
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the audience. You can get good 
ideas from successful song writers. 
Irving Berlin once wrote a song 
called, ‘Oh How I Hate to Get Up 
in the Morning.’ That line ex- 
pressed a feeling which about 50,- 
000,000 people have every morning 
of the year. It was a ‘natural.’ 
And just as much of a natural was 
the headline (born in the same 
school of thought) which I once 
saw on top of a Sanka Coffee ad- 
vertisement: ‘I’d Give a Million 
Dollars for a Good Night’s Sleep!’ 


Close to People 


“The best advertising people—as 
I have said—are like the best re- 
porters: they live close to the peo- 
ple. They know what ideas ap- 
peal to the people and so they can 
hand out the ideas that will sell 
them. 

“The advertising business—the 
idea business—is a pressure busi- 
ness. The biggest ideas do not al- 
ways come from studied thought. 
They come more often from 
having to think them out; having 
to get out and dig them out. It 
remains with the individual, of 
course, to have the urge. Per- 
sonally, I believe there are more 
hot ideas born by having to get 
them out before tomorrow morn- 
ing rather than a week from now. 
That means fast work. But it’s 
just one of the more exciting, ex- 
hausting sides of this fascinating 
business. 

“Between right about now and 
9 A.M. tomorrow morning, there 
are going to be a lot of good ideas 
buzzing around New York. How 
many of them will you get and 
how many will I?” 


Advertising Club Formed at 
Tokyo 


An advertising club has been formed 
at Tokyo, Japan. Organization of the 
club follows a recent speech before the 
Seattle Advertising Club by Herbert S. 
Houston, who, returning from a trip 
to the Orient, told of the willingness of 
business leaders in Tokyo to support an 
advertising group. 

Ashley E. Holden, executive secretary 
of the Seattle Japan Society and a 
member of the Seattle club, was in 
Tokyo at the time the suggestion was 
made by Mr. Houston and upon receipt 
of a wire from the Seattle club pro- 
ceeded to organize the Tokyo club. 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


Pscessity is the mother of 
invention in merchandising, as 
well as in other fields of human 
endeavor. These are necessitous 
days in merchandising and, as a 
consequence, merchandising inven- 
tions are plentiful. 

To those ingenious ideas for 
stimulating sales that have been 
recorded recently, the Schoolmas- 
ter wants to add a plan that is 
being applied by The Famous-Barr 
Company, of St. Louis. This well- 
known retail establishment has de- 
veloped a new payment method of 
merchandising electric refrigerators 
that is decidedly unique. 

It sells its refrigerators on the 
basis of daily payment of 25 cents. 
The quarter is deposited in a meter 
attached to the refrigerator, which 
permits operation for twenty-four 
hours. Monthly, the store collects 
the amount deposited in the meter 
and when the refrigerator is paid 
for in this manner, the meter is re- 
moved. The meter is so constructed 
that as many as eleven quarters 
may be deposited at one time, 
should the instalment buyer feel 
flush. 

: + 2 

Of new advertising media there 
is never a dearth. To the never- 
ending list, the Schoolmaster notes 
the latest development—motion 
picture films for the home. 

According to his information, a 
company has been formed in Cali- 
fornia which will loan films for 
home use at no charge whatever— 
to the public. The cost will be 
borne, of course, by the advertiser, 
who will be privileged, in return 
for his contribution, to incorporate 
in the film a brief selling message. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has been con- 
vinced for many years that atmos- 
phere is all important in advertis- 
ing. This should be remembered 
particularly in preparing printed 
literature where atmosphere can be 
injected through color or paper. 
Through such media advertisers 
can suggest easily the product or 
service advertised. For instance, a 


fire insurance company once pro- 
duced a direct-mail folder that had 
been burned around the edges, 
probably by the application oi a 
red-hot iron to the folders while 
they were stacked. When. the 
recipients of that folder com- 
menced to open the envelope the 
aroma of burned material reaclied 
their nostrils and the message had 
been half told through the olfac- 
tory senses. 

Similarly, a book “Modern Floor 
Finishing,” which S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., is sending out to decora- 
tors, painters and others interested 
in floor finishing, has created the 
atmosphere of the subject it treats, 
Its cover is made of a wood-fin- 
ished paper which shows the grain 
clearly and gives one the impres- 
sion of a correctly finished floor. 
The book was prepared by an au- 
thority on painting and interior 
decorating, who covered the sub- 
ject thoroughly without being too 
technical. It is profuse with illus- 
trations demonstrating various 
steps in floor finishing. 

But the main point the School- 
master wishes to emphasize is the 
ease with which atmosphere can 
be created. 

* * 

The one best seller among all 
best sellers since the beginning of 
printing has been the Bible. There- 
fore it is with interest that the 
Schoolmaster is watching the cur- 
rent efforts of the publishers to 
use best-seller methods in promot- 
ing the sale of the Bible. Several 
weeks ago a group of Bible pub- 
lishers announced their plans for 
an extended promotion plan and a 
recent advertisement of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph which to the 
more pious members of the Class 
may seem a little incongruous: 


Ask the Nelson traveler when he 
calls to tell you about the new de 
velopments in Nelson Bibles. He 
will show you new types of Bibles 
and outline new Nelson merchandis- 
ing ideas that will be Ky unusual in- 
terest to you. . This fall Nelson 
leads with the introduction of new 
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Agency Partnership 
Opportunity 


Recognized, successful New 
York Advertising Agency 
with national accounts, of- 
fers interesting opportunity 
for substantial active part- 
nership. Capital required 
$25,000 to $50,000 to be used 
to finance new business se- 
cured. Present partners well 
known, experienced, have 
built splendid organization 
along modern ideas. Chance 
for congenial, profitable as- 
sociation. Write details of 
experience and _ personal 
qualifications in confidence. 
Appointment will be made 
direct or through third party. 
Address “T,” Box 241 
Printers’ Ink 











A Sales Manager 


who can meet today’s con- 
ditions is available now 


This man has shown an unusual all- 
around ability. He can successfully— 


Lay out complete plans for the func- 
tioning of a sales department— 
Develop plans for securing new 
dealer accounts and increased ac- 

tivity from old accounts— 
Prepare and conduct sales conven- 
tions and dealers’ sales schools— 
Supervise sales correspondence and 
advertising- 
Dovetail the activities of the field 
sales force with other divisions 
of sales management. 


This man has an unusual background of 
general business experience, and some o 
his work has received considerable atten- 
tion. He is considered a very effective 
speaker or writer to either groups or in- 
dividuals, and does not object to working 
in the field, either with the men or alone. 

Although still in his early thirties, he 
has a total of sixteen years of sales and 
sales management experience. In excel- 
lent health, with a very quick and adapt- 
able mind. Free to go to any section of 
the country. 

A personal interview can be arran 
at your convenience. Address “C. s 
Box 245, Printers’ Ink. 
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ideas in the publishing and selling 
of Bibles, ideas that are of first im- 
portance to every active bookseller. 


Grosset & Dunlap, the well known 
publishers of popular reprints, have 
announced a new $1 Bible and 
they, too, are going to back it with 
merchandising ideas, including a 
jacket which is “quiet and digni- 
fied but at the same time has un- 
doubted display value.” This edi- 
tion will even have an introduction 
to tell the reader why and how to 
read the Bible. According to The 
Publishers’ Weekly, within a week 
after the new edition was out, one 
department store had sold 500 copies 
in one day, probably by the use 
of merchandising ideas. This same 
publication reports that Grosset 
& Dunlap took their original idea 
from the Selfridge department 
store of London, which used a full- 
page advertisement in a London 
newspaper and disposed of 10,000 
copies of the Bible in six weeks. 

$s @ 

Dropping for the moment from 
the sublime to the mysterious the 
Schoolmaster notes the announce- 
ment of a new mystery book, “70, 
000 Witnesses,” which tells about 
a murder at a football game. The 
interesting fact about this new 
book is that its first chapter con- 
sists of a phonograph record, en- 
closed between the covers in a spe- 
cial pocket. The avid mystery fan 
places this record on his machine 
and listens to a real big game, with 
the cheers, the band, and “the 
voice of the radio announcer who 
describes each play right up to the 
fatal touchdown.” 

» = @ 

The labor-liquidation school of 
economists find it difficult to grasp 
mentally—and retain—this fact: In 
very many industries labor has al- 
ready suffered a reduction of wages, 
through short work weeks, that 
more than equals the saving to be 
effected by lowered prices of living 
necessities. 

Moreover, what if the pay enve- 
lope does happen in certain cases to 
contain $2 more a week in purchas- 
ing power? Should plant owner- 
ship covet that $2 so greatly that 
it insist that labor must be liqui- 
dated before business can pick up? 
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The Old Man 


a truth, his nicknames 
are legion—old man, big 


chief, the boss; perhaps he’s 
known simply by his in- 


itials. 


He’s the man who has 
Others 
may suggest —he weighs 


the final say-so. 


their suggestions and then 
acts. Others may decide 
—he approves or disap- 


proves of their decisions. 


He knows the business 
from head to toe, under- 
stands its funny little 
quirks, knows in a jiffy 
when its pulse begins to 


act up. 


He hasn’t merely got 
a finger in the pie—his 


INK 


whole hand is there! 


Naturally, he isn’t easy 
Too many things 
Yet 
you’ve got to reach him 


to see. 
to do and watch. 


because as he thinks, so 


thinks his organization. 


Thousands of these men 
are on our subscription list. 
Been there for years, many 
of them. They don’t read 
every page — it wouldn’t 
pay them to. But they do 
find enough to keep them 
coming back year after 


year. 


If you have a sound mes- 
sage there’s more than a 
fighting chance that they'll 
see it in the 
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a YOU MAY NEED . 


Someone to lay out an Advertisement, a Book, 
a Magazine, or Copy for the Printer 


WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON 
former ART DIRECTOR of the 


Ladies Home Journal, Butterick Publice- 
tions, Editor of Harpers Bazaar. 


205 East 42nd St., New York « 


Side Line Wanted 


Capable sales executive covering 
Ohio contacting Banks, Churches, 
Retail Merchants and consumer. 
Qualified for special work where 
tact and judgment are _ essential. 
Merchandise or intangibles. Full 
details necessary. 
McKay, Suite 28 

2719 E. 116th St., Cleveland, 0. 














AN 
EXPERIENCED COPY WRITER 
wants a position witha reliable 
agency. Salary requirement $60. 

* s * ° e 


For record and samples of work, ad- 
dress “W," Box 240, Printers’ Ink. 





A I know a man... 


with a wide experience in manufactur- 
ing, merchandising, sales and advertising. 
He is married, owns his home, likes the 
good things in life, not an archangel, but 
believes in the straight and narrow path. 

An efficient organizer who can increase 


your gross sales and net profits . . . quickly. 
A manufacturing concern in need of a pro- 
ducing executive should write him at once. 


4 
@| youNG MaN|@ 


of 27, with 8 years of diversified ex- 
perience with large and small agencies. 
As Production Manager he has handled 
local and national accounts—from art 
work to forwarding. As Assistant to Ac- 
count Executive he has done layout, copy 
and merchandising work on small ac- 
counts. His varied experience and 
ability would be of value to an agency 
or an executive. Moderate salary. 


Write in confidence to 
“V,” Box 244, Printers’ INK 





Address “’R,”’ Box 243 
Printers’ Ink 
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The Schoolmaster still believes 
that greed is the greatest evil in 
the world. Until a man _ earns 
enough to live decently and save a 
little against an evil day, he is not 
being paid too much, however me. 
nial his work. This is not socialism 
but sound capitalistic common 
sense. 

* * * 

An Aetna insurance agent. Bruce 
Walker Ravenel, of Columbia 
S. C., has been sending an interest. 
ing card to new-born babies. 

At the top of the mailing card 
Mr. Ravenel pastes the birth an- 
nouncement which he clips from 
the newspaper. The message is 
mailed direct to the baby in the 
father’s care. It reads: 


“Dear Little Miss Theodosia: 

“The above is great and wonder. 
ful news and I know your Mother 
and Daddy are very proud of you 
and very crazy about you. 

“Even though you have just ar- 
rived no doubt Mother and Daddy 
are thinking of your future—awa 
off now—and they are probably 
thinking about where you will ¢ 
to college. They are going to want 
you to have a college education 
for they appreciate how valuabl 
it is, as a college degree in this 
day and time is as necessary toa 
woman as to a man. 

“And Mother and Dad know it is 
going to take a lot of money t 
get an education. Tell Daddy t 
come and see me or phone me and 
I'll come and see him—I want t 
tell him about a wonderful way he 
can start a savings account to sup- 
ply the money that will be needed 
for your education. 

“T hope you like this new world 
you have come to and I hope you'll 
be very happy in it. 

“With best wishes, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Bruce WALKER RAVENEL.” 





Of the 20,000 P. I. subscrib- 
ers, at least 1% are looking 
right now for a good freelance 
who knows his business. Speak- 
ing modestly but firmly, this 
small ad marks the end of the 
search for those who address 
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| believes Very seldom does a man get a 
' “er alf million dollars for taking a . * 99 
st evil in Mm halt, milhor t : ‘“ 
an earn; fm crack at his own profession. Yet variety 1S... 
nd save a fy When Dr. Roy V. Wright, president busi life h 
he is not 01 the American Society of Me- cee oi a = he 
vever me. fq chanical Engineers said, “Engi- been syne : i the 
socialism | neers and scientists caused the in- > — ere ase tas 
common fy dustrial depression by the invention grecients: 
“fg of labor-saving devices. It is up to 
. 1 
them to solve it,” he started some- 8 oe ee nationa 
nt. Bruce thins. oe . wspaper work 
Columbia He thought it might take a half S yeas aommpee ‘ 
| interest. million dollars to study the prob- 15 om in all branches 
ies. lem or work out a solution. Along 
ling card #2" Henry L. Doherty and said, To this, add a practical knowl- 
birth an l/ere is your money”—and if Dr. odee ot publicity, and _phote- 
‘ - . ° gra c ustration. working 
ips from tight presents any sound ideas knowledge of electrical and public 
essage is for correcting the economic prob- eS a. ~ 
ss 5 ; 7 eld, adver 
xy in thef™ lems which face the country, Mr. cnr mein Gas Ga Gad 
Doherty will raise his ante to magazine publishing. 
$5.000,000. 
a Se) ’ . That is what | have done and the 
dosia : * * * variety of fields | know. 
1 wonder- Death of Charles T. Brown 
ir Mother “harles r ai Can you use this experience in the 
‘ _Charles T. Brown, pres ident of the above lines, or in any new field where 
id of you Franklin Printing Company, Philadel- this background would be of value? 
' phia, died last week. He entered the em- in book or magazine publishing? In 
o ploy of the Franklin Printing Company advertising? In publicity or promo- 
= just af in 1906 and was elected its president tion? Or—as assistant (without port- 
nd Daddy in 1919. folio) to a company officer? 
aera. Mr. Brown was treasurer of Swarth- ina 
ire pat more College and a member of the board N,” Box 98, Printers’ Ink 4 
pro! ably f managers of that institution. 
u will g elaaiipen 
Ae want To Represent H. Armstrong 
education . : , 
valuable Roberts in New York 
ae Ii. Armstrong Roberts, Philadelphia, I P 
e in. this MH pictorial photography, is now represented { ays 
sary to agin New_York by Jo Hollebaugh and 


Edwin J. Cotterell, with offices at 55 


West 42nd Street. Doris Day, former to Advertise — 


know it 8 New York representative, has resigned. 
money t — 


Daddy t New Account with Even for a Job 
7 ancy: Albert Frank , ; ; 
Pe . h he advertising account of Cornell, “You might be interested to 
- ap Linder Pe — maa Inc., New York, know that a few weeks ago, I 
ed ae en Ee hs Pome found it necessary to secure a new 
ded ) with Albert Frank & Company, ounce sary 
be needed York. position. I mailed several hundred 
6 _—_— letters, advertised in several pub- 
— wee Appoints Carter Agency lications, and contacted executive 
ope you! ‘roduits Pierre, Inc., New York, has | employment agencies. It happened 


nted The Carter Advertising Agency, | that as a result of an ad in 


of that city, to direct its advertis- ’ s . 
account, Consumer publications are Painters’ INK, one insertion, I 








- ainw Gnell. secured a position as sales promo- 

VENEL. — tion manager of one of the largest 

— Appoints Devine-Tennev companies in the country at a 

ervice he Niles, Ohio, Times has appointed salary greater than I had ever re- 

moe Bic ~Devine-Tenney Corporation, pub- | ceived before. The advertisement 
rib- rs’ representative, New York, as its | came to the attention of the right 

. a a national advertising representative. - - ° 

ees po, a man at the right time. 

gee80° BJ. H. McCuan Joins “Forbes” 

firmly, this . H. MeCuan Joins “Forbes 3 

» end of the _Joseph H. McCuan, formerly with the PR I N T E R S IN K 

rho address igo Herald and Examiner, has been : . 

ae nted Western manager at Chicago 185 Madison Avenue, New York City 





ors’ Ink t Forbes, New York. 
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Theatre Advertising 
and Promotion Man 


wants to return to c commercial field to work for 
chain store, dep t store or 

organization. Merchandising and copy experi- 
ence. Prefers to be located in Philadelphia or 
New York. Write “’L,’’ Box 97, Printers’ Ink. 











One Great Sales Force 
Selling Hears Nothing Of 
Yet: ‘“‘Where the power of ae and argu- 


ment ends, there it begins. yhen reason 
even blenches there does it come and found 


its empire 
From: “P OWERS THAT MOVE MEN TO 
ACTION 


Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 





Leading Window Display 
Specialist 
Available full or part time 


Unusual creative ability. Has worked 
with national advertisers for twenty 
years. Famous for fifteen- -years super- 
vision of Nationally known series of win- 
dows. Complete knowledge of merchan- 
dise, booths, traveling displays, screens, 
set-ups, etc. Is interested in part- or 
full-time connection with large, reputable 
company. Exceptionally splendid refer- 
ences furnished. Available at once. 


Address ‘‘Q,’’ Box 242 
Printers’ Ink 











FOR SALE 
Outdoor Advertising Plant 


Commentd~ _ oe — 
Electric Spectaculars 
IN NEWARK, N. J. 
OPERATING IN NEW JERSEY 
Population over 4,000,000 
Controlling Interest — 
Present Ownership 20 Years 
President Retiring 
Trowbridge Outdoor Advertising Corp. 
86-88 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, WN. J. 
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Macfadden Creates Foundation 


to Perpetuate Ideals 

Bernarr Macfadden, newspaper and 
magazine publisher has established a 
$5,000,060 foundation to carry on the 
work to which he has devoted his life 
time. The work of the foundation, which 
will be known as the Bernarr Macfad. 
den Foundation, according to its certifi 
cate of incorporation, will be to maintain 
and conduct institutions, esta) lish 
scholarships, maintain sanitariums, gym 
nasiums, camps and other recreational 
facilities and to promote hygiene and 
health and the physical well being of 
young men and women, and to publish 
books and magazines devoted to physical 
culture and natural methods of health 
living. 

Directors of the Foundation are per 
sons associated with the Macfadden in- 
terests. In addition to the founder, they 
are: O. J. Elder, Lee Ellmaker, Fulton 
Oursler, Haydock Miller, Meyer Dwor 
kin, Edwin Zoty, Mrs. S. H. Wood and 
Joseph Schultz. 


Case-Shepperd-Mann Western 


Appointments 
The Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing 
Corporation, New York, has appointed 
S. Clevenger as Western manager, 
with headquarters at the Chicago office 
of the company. L. M. Roche has been 
appointed Western representative in 
arge of Water Works Engineering, 
Fire Engineering, Municipal Sanitation 

and Electricity on The Farm. 


Chain Open on Sunday in 
Los Angeles 

Sunday opening of chain stores in 
Los Angeles is being tried by Safeway 
Stores. At present a test is under way 
with twenty-four retail stores. If suc 
cessful, the plan will be put into effect 
in the 250 stores of the chain. Daily 
hours have been extended to 10 P. M 


P. J. Kingsley Joins 
“The American Weekly” 


Paul J. Kingsley, who has been with 
the New York advertising staff of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, will 
the Ohio office at Cleveland of 
American Weekly. 


Baume Bengué Account to 
Street & Finney 


Thomas Leeming & Company, Inc. 
New York, has appointed Street & Fin- 
ney, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
to direct the advertising of Baume 
Bengué. 





PTORONTOT 
HAMILTON ff 
HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 
LONDON, Eng 


GIBBONS" CANADA’ 


J. J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 


VICTORIA 
VANC i 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT 
Interested in buying plant in work- 
ing condition located in New York City. 
Write full particulars. Stretly confiden- 
tial. Box 465, Printers’ Ink 


Publisher’s Representative resident in 
central New York can handle one or two 
additional publications on commission 
hasis. Excellent knowledge of and ac- 
quaintance in this territory. Addison F. 
White, 114 Fage Street, Syracuse, N. 











I 1 AM in a position to do a thorough sell- 
ing job on commission basis for one or 
two more publishers desiring advertising 
representative in western New York ter- 
ritory. Twenty years’ space selling expe- 
rience. B. irviné, 567 Bird Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Serve 


Foremost Agencies and their clients 
with trained Adv’tg & Merchandising 
Personnel. Consult in confidence 
Walter Lowen, 9-1 P.M. Vocational 
Buse, 105 W. 40th St. (PEnn 6-5389) 
Specific openings listed daily 
filled from our active files. 


For over thirteen (13) years we 
have successfully served General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Operating Man- 
agers, Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
or $5, 000. + = $50, 000.00 men. 
We can help oo. This is a 
NATIONAL. INSTITU TION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 
correspondence. We want to see 
the men we accept as clients be- 
fore offering our services to them. 
INDIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, cor. 44th Street, New York. 














HELP WANTED 


SOLICITOR ON LIBERAL COMMIS- 
SION BASIS. Weekly publication 
reaching wealthiest families in New 
York. Room 712, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York. 


Representatives—lIndustrial publication 
has opening for highly-recommended, ag- 
gressive advertising representatives, Chi- 
cago and Cleveland territories. High earn- 
ing potentialities on liberal commission 
basis. Complete details. Box 469, P. I. 











Salesman familiar with folding boxes, 
advertising, or printing to sell our newly 


developed patented packages and cello 
phane specialties in St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Kansas City, Cleveland, and Pitts- 
burgh. Exclusive territory to men of 
successful record. Box 457, P. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with Eight Years’ Experience as 
production and purchasing manager of 
lithographed - a ow and store displays. 
Knowledge of printing and photo-engrav- 
ing. Box 463, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—HIGH- 
GRADE, 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
SEEKS’ CONNECTION WITH RE- 
SPONSIBLE PUBLISHER, SALARY 
AND COMMISSION. Box 454, P. I. 














ACCOUNTANT—12 YEARS’ AGENCY 
EXPERIENCE, EXECUTIVE ABIL- 
ITY, thoroughly familiar with all agency 
details—now AVAILABLE. Go any- 
where. Box 464, Printers’ Ink. 


MAN—27, 5 years’ 
and production experience. Iso sales 
and secretarial. ‘Hound for detail,” 
assume responsibilities. Inside position, 
any locality. Box 460, Printers’ Ink. 


VERSATILE ARTIST AND VISUALIZER 
Good figure man and letterer, distinctive 
layouts, agency experience seeks connec- 
tion, part time, or free-lance. New York 
or vicinity. Box 461, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN, rapid stenographer and 
typist. Broad business experience, in- 
cluding sales promotion and Advertising 
experience. Capable assistant to busy ex- 
ecutive. Salary $30. Box 459, P. I. 


@ ARTIST-TYPOGRAPHER e 
Layouts and visuals. Creator of Direct 
Advertising. Making type talk. Letter- 
ing and art. Creative printer or agency. 
Box 455, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales or Promotion Manager with rec- 
ord for results; many years with national 
organization as salesman, instructor, ac- 
countant, systematizer and manager ; 
$6,000; best references. Box 456, P. I. 


Graduate Mechanical Engineer — with 
three years industrial work and six years 
trade paper publishing, including editorial 
copy service, selling—desires ome 
with publisher, agency or mfr. Box 452, P. I 


Publishing Executive—20 years me mned 
tising and editorial experience, seeks per- 
manent connection with magazine, pub- 
lishing house or advertising agency; small 
investment considered. Box 453, P. I. 


SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 
Intelligent young woman, 5 years’ expe- 
rience, offers capable assistance to busy 
executive. Thorough knowledge publish- 
ing field (advertising-editorial production). 
Box 467, Printers’ Ink. 


$7,500 ART DIRECTOR 
VISUALIZER—IDEA ARTIST 


His prolific brain has made some advertis- 
ers famous. New Yorker. Box 470, P. I. 


Art Director and Production Man- 
Who can do finished art work including 
retouching, also has complete knowledge 
of the economical production of advertis- 
ing. Prefers to locate outside of N.Y.C. 
Box 458, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST-VISUALIZER as Art Director 
or Assistant. University trained crafts- 
man, creative, has SENSE of CHOICE. 
apable of offering CONSTRUCTIVE 

ITICISM. Twelve years agency con- 
tact. Box 466, Printers’ Ink. 


I SEEK AN OPPORTUNITY,.no mat- 
ter how humble, in advertising agency 
or department. University graduate, 26, 
majored in advertising. Two years’ corre- 
spondent’s experience. Three years sell- 
ing service to agencies. Box 468, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN 
with twelve years’ record successful sell- 
ing wants position with representative in 
New York City—trade paper, magazine 
or newspaper. “ Or will act as eastern 
representative for publication. Age 35. 
Married. Box 462, Printers’ Ink. 





printing, engraving 
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